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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Volume, published under the title of 

" Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk," consists of 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 



LETTER L 

PAUL TO HIS SISTER MABQABET. 

Introductory — Sea-siehnes^ — The Fiemings — Soute§ 
^— Women — Dres9 — Cottages, 

It is three long weeks since I left the old mansion- 
house, which, for years hefore, has not found me 
absent for three days, and yet no letter has assured 
its quiet inmates and neighbours whether my curi- 
osity has met its punishment. Methinks I see the 
evening circle assembled, and anxiously expressing 
their doubts and fears on account of the adventu- 
rous traveller. The Major will talk of the dangers 
of outppsts and free corps, and lament that I could 
not have marched under the escort of his old mess- 
mates of the • • • • regiment. The Laird will 
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speak scholarly and wisely of the dangers of high- 
way robbery and overtiu'ns, in a country where 
there are neither justices of peace nor turnpikes. 
The Minister, again, will set up his old bugbears 
of the Inquisition, and of the Lady who sitteth upon 
the Seven Hills. Peter, the politician, will have 
his anxious thoughts on the state of the public spi- 
rit in France, — ^the prevalence of Jacobinical opi- 
nions, — ^the reign of mobs, and of domiciliary visits, 
— ^the horrors of the lantern, and of the guillo- 
tine. And thou, my dear sister, whose life has 
been one unwearied course of affectionate interest 
in the health and happiness of a cross old bachelor 
brother, what woful anticipations must thy ima- 
gination have added to this accumulation of dan- 
gers ! Broken sleep, bad diet, hard lodging, and 
damp sheets, have, in your apprehension, already 
laid me up a patient in the cabaret of some miser- 
able French village, which neither affords James's 
Powders, nor Daffy's Elixir, nor any of those 
infallible nostrums which your charity distributes 
among our village patients, undiscouraged by the 
obstinacy of those who occasionally die, in despite 
both of the medicine and physician. It well be- 
comes the object of so, much and such varied soli- 
citude, to remove it as speedily as the posts of this 
detracted country will permit. I anticiffate the 
joy in every countenance when my packet arrives ; 
the pleasure with which each will seize the epistle 
addressed to himself, and the delight of old James, 
when, returned from the post-office at * * *, he 
delivers with an air of triumph the long-expected 
despatches; and then, smoothing his grey hairs 
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with one hand, and holding with the other the 
handle of the door, lingers in the parlour, till he, 
too, has the reward of his diligence, in learning his 
master's welfare. 

Till these news arrive, I cannot flatter myself 
tliat things will go perfectly right at the old cha« 
teau ; or rather my vanity suggests, that the ah- 
sence of so principal a person among its inmates 
and intimates has been a chilling damp upon the 
harmless pleasures and pursuits of those who have 
remained behind. I shall be somewhat disappointed^ 
if the Major has displayed alacrity in putting his 
double-barrel in order for the moors ; or if the 
Laird has shown his usual solicitude for a season* 
able sprinkling of rain to refresh the turnip-field. 
Peter's speculations on politics, and his walks to 
the bowling-green, have been darkened, doubtless, 
and saddened, by the uncertainty of my fate ; and 
I even suspect the Parson has spared his flock 
one Seventhly of his text in his anxiety upon my 
account. 

For you, my dear Margaret, can I doubt the in- 
terest you have given me in your aflections, from 
the earliest period of recollection, when we pulled 
gowans together upon the green, until the moment 
when my travelling-trunk, packed by your indefa- 
tigable exertions, stood ready to be locked, but, 
ere the key could be turned, reversing the frolics 
of the enchanted chest of the Merchant Abudah, 
sprung once more open, as if in derision of your 
labours? To you, therefore, in all justice, belong 
the first fruits of my correspondence ; and while I 
dwell upon topics personal to myself, and therefore 
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most interesting to you, do not let our kind friends 
believe that I Lave forgotten my promise, to send 
each of them, from foreign parts, that species of 
information with which each is most gratified. No ! 
the Major shall hear of more and bloodier battles 
than ever were detailed to Young Norval by his 
tutor the Hermit. The Laird shall know all I can 
tell him on the general state of the country. Peter 
shall be refreshed with politics, and the Minister 
with polemics ; that is, if I can find any thing of 
the latter description worth sending ; for if ever 
there existed a country without a sense of religion 
of any kind, it is that of France. The churches 
indeed remain, but the worship to which they are 
dedicated has as little effect upon the minds of the 
people, as that of the heathen Pantheon on the 
inhabitants of modern Rome. I must take Ovid's 
maxim, ** Tamen exctUe nullum ;** and endeavour 
to describe the effects which the absence of this 
salutary restraint upon our corrupt and selfish pas- 
sions, of this light, which extends our views beyond 
the bounds of a transitory world, has produced 
upon this unhappy country. More of this, how- 
ever, hereafter. My first letter is addressed to 
you, my dear sister, and must therefore be personaL 
Even your partiality would be little interested 
in my journey thi*ough England, or the circum- 
stances attending my embarkation. And of my 
passage, it is enough to say, that sea-sick I was 
even unto the uttermost. All your fifteen infalli- 
ble recipes proved unavailing. I could not brook 
the sight of lavender-drops ; gingerbread nuts were 
detestable to my eyes, and are so to my recollection 
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eren at this moment. I could as soon have swal- 
lowed the horns of the Arch-fiend himself as the 
dose of hartshorn ; and for the g^eat goblet of sea- 
water, '* too much of water had I, poor Ophelia." 
In short, he that would see as much misery, and 
as much selfishness, as can well be concentrated, 
without any permanent evil being either done or 
suffered, I invite him to hire a berth aboai'd a 
packet. Delicacy is lost ; sympathy is no more ; 
the bands of love and friendship ai*e broken ; one 
class of passengers eat and drink joyously, though 
intermingled with another who are expressing 
their inward gi'ievances in a manner, which, in any 
other situatioh, seldom fails to excite ii'resistible 
Sjrmpathy. The captain and the mate, comforters 
by profession, indeed exhort you from time to time> 
to be of good cheer, and recommend a glass of 
grog, or possibly a pipe of tobacco, or it may be a 
morsel of fat bacon, to allay the internal commo- 
tion*; but it is unnecessary to say how ill the reme- 
dies apply to the disorder. In short, if you aro 
tick, sick yon must be ; and can have little better 
comfort than in reflecting that the evil must be of 
short duration, though, were you to judge fi'om 
your immediate feelings, you might conceive your 
life was likely to end first. As I neither met with 
a storm nor sea-fight, I do not know what effect 
they might produce upon a sea-sick patient ; but 
such is the complete annihilation of energy ; such 
the headach, the nausea, and depression of spirits, 
that I think any stimulus, short of the risk of 
being shot or drowned, would fail of rousing him 
to any exertion. The best is, that arrival on tho 
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land proves a certain remedy for the sorrows of the 
sea; and I do not think that even your materia 
tnediea could supply any other. 

Suppose your brother then landed among the 
mynheers and yairows of Holland and Belgium, 
as it is now the fashion to call what, before our 
portentous times, was usually named Flanders. 
Strange sights meet his eyes ; strange voices sound 
in his ears ; and yet, by a number of whimsical as* 
sociations, he is eternsdly brought back to the land 
of his nativity. The Flemings, in particular, re- 
semble the Scotch in the cast of their features, the 
sound of their language, and, apparently, in their 
habits of living, and of patient industry. They are, 
to be sure, a century at least behind in costume and 
manners ; but the old chateau, consisting of two 
or three narrow houses, joined together by the 
gables, with a slender round turret ascending in 
the centre of the building, for the purpose of con- 
taining the staircase, is completely in the old style 
of Scottish dwelling-houses. Then the avenue, and 
the acre or two of ground, .planted with fruit-trees 
in straight lines; the garden, with high hedges, 
clipped by the gardener's art into verdant walls ; 
the intermixture of statues and vases ; the foun- 
tains and artificial pieces of water, may still be 
seen in some of our ancient mansions ; and, to my 
mdifierent taste, are no unnatural decorations in 
the immediate vicinity of a dwelling-place, and 
infinitely superior to the meagreness of bare turf 
and gravel. At least they seem peculiarly appro- 
priate to so flat a country as Belgium, which 
boasting no objects of natural beauty or uprandeur 
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and being deprived, in a great measure, eren of 
the grace of living streams of water, must neces- 
sarily supply these deficiencies by the exertions of 
art. Nor does their taste appear to have changed 
since the days of William III. There seem to be 
few new houses built ; and the old chateaux, and 
grounds around them, are maintained in the ori- 
ginal style in which they were constructed. In- 
deed, an appearance of antiquity is one of the most 
distinguishing features which strike the traveller 
in the Low Countries. Dates, as far back as the 
fifteenth, and even fourteenth centuries, are inscri- 
bed upon the front of many of the houses, both in 
the country and in the towns and villages. And 
although I ofiended your national pride, my dear 
sister, when I happened to observe, that the Scotch, 
who are supposed to boast more than other nations 
of their ancient descent, in reality know less of 
their early history than any other people in Eu- 
rope, yet, I think, you will allow, that our borough 
towns afibrd few visible monuments of the high 
claims we set up to early civilisation. 

Our neighbours, the English, are not much more 
fortunate in this respect, unless we take into the 
account the fortresses built for the purpose of de- 
fence on the frontiers of Wales and Scotland, or 
their ancient and beautiful churches. But we look 
in vain for antiquity in the houses of the middling 
ranks ; for the mansions of the country gentlemen, 
and the opulent burghers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, have, generally speaking, long 
since g^ven place to the architecture of the earliei 
part of the last age, ox the more fantastic structures 
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of onr own day. It is in the streets of Antwerp 
and Brussels, that^the eye still rests upon the forms 
of architecture which appear in the pictures of the 
Flemish school ; those fronts, richly decorated with 
various crnnments, and terminating in roof^, the 
slope of which is concealed from the eye by win- 
dows and gables still more higldy ornamented; 
the whole comprising a general effect, which, from 
its grandeur and intricacy, amuses at once, and 
delights the spectator. In fact, this rich intermix- 
ture of towers, and batdements, and projecting win- 
dows, highly sculptured, joined to the height of 
the houses, and the variety of ornament upon their 
fronts, produces an effect as superior to those of 
the tame uniformity of a modern street, as the casque 
of the warrior exhibits over the slouched broad- 
brimmed beaver of a Quaker. I insist the more 
on diis, for the benefit of those of the fireside at 
« « « «^ who are accustomed to take their ideas of 
a fine street irom Portland Place, or from the 
George Street of Edinburgh, where a long and 
unifoim breadth of causeway extends between two 
. rows of ordinary houses of three stories, whose 
appearance is rendered mean, by the dispropor- 
tioned space which divides them, and tame, from 
their unadorned uniformity. 

If you talk, indeed, of comforts, I have no doubt 
that the internal arrangement of the last-named 
ranges of dwellings is infinitely superior to those 
of the ancient Flemings, where the windows are 
frequently high, narrow, and dark; where the 
rooms open into each other in such a manner aa 
teems to render privacy impossible; where you 
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^metimes pass into magnificent saloons, through 
the meanest and darkest of all possible entrances ; 
and where a splendid corridor conducts you, upon 
other occasions, to a room scarce wortliy of being 
occupied as a pig-sty, — ^by such pigs at least, whose 
limbs are bred in England. It is for the exterior 
alone that I claim the praise of dignity and roman- 
tic character ; and I cannot but think, that, without 
in the least neglecting the interior division neces- 
sary for domestic comfort, some of these beauties 
might, with great advantage, be adopted from the 
earlier school of architecture. That of the present 
day seems to me too much to resemble the pinched 
and pared foot of the ambitious Princess, who 
submitted to such severe discipline, in order to 
force her toes into the memorable glass slipper. 

These marks of ancient wealth, and burgher-like 
opulence, do indeed greatly excel what could be 
expected from tlie architecture of Scotland at the 
same period. But yet, to return to the point from 
which I set out, there is something in the height 
of the houses, and the mode of turning their ga- 
bles toward the street, which involuntarily reminds 
me of what the principal street of our northern 
capital was when I first recollect it. 

If you enter one of these mansions, the likeness 
is far from disappearing. The owner, if a man of 
fiunily, will meet you with his scraggy neck rising 
m shrivelled longitude out of the folds of a thinly- 
plaited stock. The cut of his coat, of his waistcoat, 
his well-preserved cocked-hat, his perivig, and 
camblet ri4ing*coat, his mode of salutation, the kiss 
bestowed on each side of the face, all remind you 

B 
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of the dress and manners of the old Scotch harA, 
The women are not, I think, so handsome as my 
fair countrywomen, or my walks and visits were 
unfortunate in the specimens they presented of 
female heauty ; but, then, you have the old dress^ 
with the screen, or mantle, hanging over the head, 
and falling down upon each shoulder, which was 
formerly peculiar to Scotland. The colour of this 
mantle is indeed different — ^in Scotland it was 
usually tartan, and in Flanders it is uniformly 
olack. The inhabitants say they derive the use of 
it from the Spaniards, of whose dominions their 
country was so long a principal part. The dress 
and features of the lower class bear also a close 
resemblance to those of Scotland, and favour the 
idea held by most antiquaries, that the lowlanders^ 
at least, are a kindred tribe. The constant inter- 
course our ancestors maintained with Flanders, 
from which, according to contemporary accounts, 
they derived almost every article which required 
the least skill in manufacture, must have added 
greatly to those points of original similarity. 

The Flemings are said to be inferior to their 
neighbours of Holland in the article of scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness. But their cottages are 
neat and comfortable, compared to those of our 
country ; and the garden and orchard, which usually 
surrounci them, give them an air of ease and snug- 
ness, fiu* preferable to the raw and uninviting 
appearance of a Scotch cottage, with its fractured 
windows stuffed with old hats and pieces of tatter- 
ed garments, and its door beset on ons side by a 
dungliill, ou the other by a heap of coals, or peats 
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These statistics, my dear Margaret, rather fall 
in the Laird's province than yours. But your 
departments border closely upon each other; for 
those facts, in which he is interested as a Seigneur 
de Village, affect you as a Lady Bountitul, and so 
the state of the cottages is a common topic, upon 
which either may be addressed with propriety. 

Adieu ! I say nothing of the pad nag and poor 
old Shock, because I am certain that whatever 
belongs peculiai'ly to Paul will be the object of 
special care during his absence. But I recommend 
to you to take some of the good advice which you 
lavish upon others; to remember that there are 
damps in Scotland as well as in Holland, and that 
colds and slow fevers may be caught by late even- 
ing walks in our own favoured climate, as well as 
in France or Belgium. Paul ever remains your 
affectionate Brother. 
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LETTER II. 

PAUL TO HIS COUSIN THE MAJOR. 

Berger^op'Zoom — British Attack'^ General Skerret^^ 

Night Scene, 

After all the high ideas, my dear Major, which 
your frequent and minute and reiterated details had 
given me, concerning the celebrated fortress of Ber- 
gen-op- Zoom, in former* years the scene of your 
martial exploits, I must own its exterior has sadly 
disappointed me. I am well enough accustomed, 
as you know, to read the terms of modern fortifi- 
cation in the Gazette, and to hear them in the inte- 
resting narratives of your military experience ; and 
I must own, that bastions and ravelins, half-moons, 
curtains, and palisades, have hitherto sounded 
in my ears every whit as grand and poetical as 
donjons and barbicans and portcullises, and other 
terms of ancient warfare. But I question much if 
I shall hereafter be able to think of them with 
exactly the same degree of respect. 

A short reflection upon the principles of modern 
defence, and upon the means which it employs, 
might, no doubt, have saved me from the disap- 
pointment which I experienced. But I was not, 
as it happened, prepared to expect, that the strong- 
est fortress in the Netherlands, or, for aught I know. 
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in the world, the masterpiece of Cohom, that prince 
of engineers, should, upon the first approach of a 
stranger, prove so utterly devoid of any thing stri- 
king or imposing in its aspect. Campbell is, I 
think, the only English poet who has ventured 
upon the appropriate terms of modern fortification, 
and you will not be surprised that I recollect the 
lines of a favourite author,— 



** the tower 



That, like a giant standard-bearer, frown*d 
Defiance on the roving Indian power. 
Beneath, each bold and promontory mound, 
With embrasure emboss'd and armour crown'd, 
And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin, 
Wove like a diadem its tracery round 
The lofty summit of that mountain green.** ' 

But, in order to give dignity to his arrowy frize 
and ravelin, the Bard has placed his works on the 
edge of a steepy ascent. Bergen-op-Zoom is no- 
thing less. Through a country as level as the sur- 
face of a lake, you jolt onward in your cabriolet, 
passing along a paved causeway, which, as if an 
inundation were apprehended, is raised upon a 
mound considerably higher than the champaign 
district which it traverses. At length, you spy 
the top of a poor-looking spire or two, not rising 
proudly preeminent from a group of buildings, but 
exhibiting their slender and mean pinnacles above 
the surrounding glacis, as if they belonged to a 
subterranean city, or indicated the former situation 
of one which had been levelled with the ground. 
The truth is, that the buildings of the town, being 

I [Gertrude of Wyoming, p. ill., st. 26.1 
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sunk to a considerable depth beneath the sloping 
ramparts by which it is surrounded and protected, 
are completely hidden, and the defences themselves, 
to an inexperienced eye, present nothing but huge 
sloping banks of earth, cut into fanciful shapes and 
angles, and carefully faced with green turf. Yet 
the arrangement of these simple barriers, with 
reference to the command of each other, as well as 
of the neighbouring country, has been held, and I 
doubt not justly, the very perfection of military 
science. And, upon a nearer approach, even the 
pictoi'esque traveller finds some gratification. This 
is chiefly experienced upon his entrance into the 
town. Here, turning at a short angle into a deep 
and narrow avenue, running through these mounds, 
which at a distance seemed so pacific and unim- 
portant, he finds himself still excluded by draw- 
bridges and ditches, while guns, placed upon the 
adjoining batteries, seem ready to sweep the ground 
which he ti'averses. Still moving forward, he rolls 
over drawbridges, whose planks clatter under the 
feet of his horses, and thi'ough vaulted arches, 
which resound to the eternal smack of his driver^s 
whip. He is questioned by whiskered sentinels, 
his passports carefully examined, and his name 
recorded in the orderly-book ; and it is only aftei 
these precautions that a stranger, though as un war- 
like as myself, is permitted to enter the town. The 
impression is a childish one ; yet a Briton feels 
some degree of unpleasant restraint, not only at 
undergoing a scrutiny, to which he is so little 
accustomed, but even from the consciousness of 
entering a place guarded with such scrupuloua 
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minuteness. It is needless to tell you, my dear 
Major, how much this is a matter of general rou- 
tine in fortified places on the continent, and how 
soon the traveller hecomes used to it as a matter 
of course. But I conclude you would desire to 
hare some account of my first impressions upon 
such an occasion. To you, who speak as familiarly 
of roaring cannon 

As maids of fifteen do of pnppy-dogs, 

• 

my expectations, my disappointment, and my fur- 
ther sensations, wUi probably appear ridiisulous 
enough. 

These formidable fortifications will soon be of 
little consequence, and may probably be permitted 
to go to decay. Bergen-op-Zoom, a frontier town 
of the last importance, while the Princes of Orange 
were only Stadtholders of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, is a central part of their dominions, since 
the Netherlands have been united into a single 
kingdom. Meantime, the town is garrisoned by a 
body of Land-poliz, which corresponds nearly to 
our local militia in the mode in which it is levied- 
All the disposable forces of the Netherlands have 
been sent forward into France, and more are still 
organizing to be despatched in the same direction* 

In the evening, by permission of the command- 
ant, I walked round the scene of your former ex- 
ploits. But you must forgive me if my attention 
was chiefly occupied by the more recent assault 
under our brave countryman. Lord Lynedoch,^ which 

I [General Sir Thomas Grahame of Balgowan, In Perthshire, 
created Baron Lynedoch In i814. See the Vision of Doa 
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was SO boldly undertaken, and so strangely disap- 
pointed, when success seemed almost certain. I 
was accompanied in my walk by a sensible natire 
of the place, a man of Scotch descent, who spoke 
good English. He pretended to point out with 
accuracy the points on which the various assaults 
were made, and the spots where several of the gal- 
lant leaders fell. I cannot rest implicit faith in his 
narrative, because I know, and you know still 
better, how difficult it is to procure a just and 
minute account of such an enterprise, even from 
those who have been personally engaged in it, and 
how imperfect, consequently, must be the informa- 
tion derived from one who himself had it at second- 
hand. Some circumstances, however, may be safely 
taken upon my guide's averment, because they are 
such as must have consisted with his ownknowledge 
But, first, it may be observed in general, that the 
history of war contains no example of a bolder at- 
tempt ; and, if it failed of success, that failure only 
occurred after almost all the difficulties which could 
have been foreseen had been encountered and sur- 
mounted. In fact, the assailants, successful upon va- 
rious points, were already in possession of by far the 
greater number of the bastions ; and had they for- 
tunatel} been in communication with each other, 
so as to have taken uniform measures for attacking 
the French in the town they must have become 
masters of the place. ^ ft is even confidently said» 
that the French commandant sent his aid-de-camp 
to propose a capitulation; but the officer being 

Roderick (Sir W. Scott's Poetical Works, vol. ix.,) and 
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killed in the confasion» other and more farourablo 
intelligence induced the Frenchman to alter his 
purpose. It has been generally alleged., that some 
disorder was caused by the soldiers, who had enter- 
ed the town, finding access to the wine-houses. My 
conductor obstinately denied this breach of disci- 

m 

pline. He said, that one of the attacking columns 
destined to cross the stream which forms the har- 
bour, had unhappily attempted it before the tide 
had ebbed, and were obliged to wade through when 
it was of considerable depth ; and he allowed, that 
the sererity of the cold, joined to the wetting, 
might gire them the appearance of intoxication. 
But when the prisoners were put under his charge 
in the church, of which he was sexton, he declared 
solemnly, that he did not see among them one in- 
dividual who seemed affected by liquor. Perhaps 
his own predilections, or a natural desire to please 
his auditors, may have influenced his opinion. To 
resist such temptations to excess is not among the 
numerous excellences of the British soldier. 

The fate of a Dutch officer in our service, who 
led the attack upon one of the bastions, was parti- 
cularly interesting. He was a native of the town, 
and it was supposed had been useful in furnishing 
hints for the attack. He led on his party with the 
utmost gallantry ; and although the greater num- 
ber of them fled, or fell, under a heavy fire — for the 
enemy were by this time upon the alert — ^he de- 
scended into the main ditch, crossed it upon the 
ice, and forced his way, followed by a handfiil of 
men, as far as the internal defences of the place. 
He had already mounted the inner (glacis, when hm 
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was wounded in many places, and precipitated int» 
the ditch ; and, as liis followers were unable to bring 
him off, he remained on the ice until next morn- 
ing, when, being still alive, he became a prisoner to 
the French. Their first purpose was to execute 
him as a traitor, from which they were with diffi* 
culty diverted by a letter from the British general) 
accompanied by documents to estiiblish how long 
he had been in the English service. The unfortu- 
nate gentleman was then permitted to retire from 
the hospital to his own house in the town, where 
he did not long survive the wounds he had recei* 
ved.* ^ 

I did not, you may believe, fail to visit the unfor- 
tunate spot, where Skerret, so celebrated for hig 
gallantry in the Peninsula Gore, Mercer, Carle- 
ton, Macdonald, and other officers of rank and dis- 
tinction, fell upon this unfortunate occjision.' I was 
assured that General Skerret, after receiving a 
severe wound by which he was disabled, gave hig 
watch and purse to a French soldier, requesting to 
be carried to the hospital; and that the ruffian 
dragged him down from the banquette only to 
pierce him with his bayonet. But I have since 
learned, from better authority, that this gallant 
officer fell on the spot. 

1 I have since heen iufornaed, from unquestionable autho- 
rityi that this officer was not ilJ-treated liy the French. It if 
reinar1<ab]e, tliat he had pei'sonally ventured into tlie town to 
ascertain the possibility of succetts, the day before the attack 
was made. 

*[See Gazette of General Sir Thomas Grahame^sdospatuhes, 
dated Calmhout, 10th Mai-ch, 1814* &c , in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register of that year, Appeudix, p. cciii., &g.] 
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While I listened to the details of this unhappy 
afiair, and walked slowly and sadly with my con- 
ductor from one bastion to another, admiring the 
strength of the defences which British valour had so 
nearly surmounted, and mourning over the evil fate 
which Tendered that valour fruitless, the hour of the 
evening, gradnally sinking from twilight into dark* 
ness, suited well with the melancholy subject of my 
enquiries. Broad flashes of lambent lightning illu- 
minated, from time to time, the bastions which we 
traversed ; and the figure of my companion, a tall, 
thin, elderly man, of a grave and interesting appear- 
ance, and who seemed, from his voice and manner, 
deeply impressed by recollections of the melancholy 
events which he detailed, was such as might appear 
to characterise their historian. A few broad and 
heavy drops of rain occasionally fell and ceased. 
And to aid tiie general effect, we heard from below 
the hollow roll of the drums announcing the setting 
of the watch, and the deep and sullen weh da of 
the sentinels, as they challenged those who passed 
their station. I assure you this is no piece of 
imaginary scenery got up to adorn my letter, but 
the literal circumstances of my perambulation 
around the ramparts of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

I presume you are now in active preparation for 
the moors, where I wish you much sport. Do not 
fail to preserve for me my due share in your 
friendship, notwithstanding that, on tiie subject of 
Bergen -op- Zoom, I ain now qualified to give you 
story for story Sucli are the advantages which 
travellers gain over their friends. My next letter 
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to yoa shall contain more interesting, as well as 
more recent and more triumphant, military details* 
I must not omit to mention that, in the Church 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, a tablet of marble, erected by 
their brother officers, records the names of the 
brave men who fell in the valorous, but ill-fated 
attack upon this famous fortress. For them, as for 
their predecessors who fell at Fontenoy, the ima- 
gination of the Briton will long body forth the 
emblematic forms of Honour and Freedom weeping 
by their monuments. Once more, farewell, and 
remember me. 
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LETTER III. 

PAUL TO HIS COUSIN PETER. 

Retrospect — Surrender of Paris — Bourbons Restored—^ 
Emigrants — Noblesse — Clergy — Liberalists. 

Thy politics, my dear Peler, are of the right 
Scottish cast. Thou knowest our old proverbial 
character of being wise behind the hand. After all, 
the wisdom which is rather deduced from events 
than formed upon predictions, is best calculated for 
a country politician, and smacks of the prudence as 
well as of the aforesaid proverbial attribute of our 
national character. Yet, believe me, that though a 
more strict seclusion of the dethroned Emperor of 
France might have prevented his debarkment at 
Cannes, and although we and our allies might have 
spared the perilous farce of leaving him a globe 
and sceptre to play withaU there were, within 
France itself, elements sufficiently jarring to pro- 
duce, sooner or later, a dreadful explosion. You 
daily politicians are so little in the practice of 
recollecting last year's news, that I may be excused 
recalling some leading facts to your recollection, 
which will serve as a text to my future lucubra- 
tions. 

The first surrender of Paris had been preceded 
by so much doubt, and by so many difficulties, that 
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the final victory seems to have been a matter not 
only of exultation, but even of surprise, to the vic- 
tors themselves. This great event was regarded, 
rather as a gratification of the most romantic and 
extravagant expectations, than as a natural conse- 
quence of that course of reaction, the ebb of which 
brought the allies to the gates of Paris, as its tide 
had cai*ried Bonaparte to those of Berlin and 
Vienna. Pleased and happy with themselves, and 
dazzled with the glory of their own exploit, the 
victors were in no iiumour to impose harsh con- 
ditions upon the vanquished ; and the French, on 
their part, were delighted at their easy escape from 
tlie horrors of wai*, internal and external, of sieget 
pillage, and contribution. Bonaparte's govern- 
ment had of late become odious to the bulk of the 
people, by the pressure of taxation, by the recur- 
ring terrors of the proscription, but, above all, by 
the repeated disasters wiiich the nation had latterly 
sustained. The constitutional cliarter, under which 
the Bourbon family were restored, was not only 
a valuable gift to those who really desired to be 
ensured against the re-establishment of despotism, 
but operated as a salvo to the wounded feelings of 
tlie still more numerous class, who wished that the 
crimes and calamities of the Revolution should not 
appear to be altogether thrown away, and who 
could now appeal to this Bill of Rights, as a proof 
that the French nation had not sinned and suflPer- 
ed in vain. The laboratory and chemical appara- 
tus which were to have produced universal equal- 
ity of rights, had indeed exploded about the ears 
of the philosophical experimentalists, yet they con- 
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soled themselves with the privileges which had 
been assured to them by the King upon his resto- 
ration. — 

« So though the Chemist his great secret miss. 

For neither it in art or nature Is, 

Yet things well trorth his toil he gains, 

And doth his charge and labour pay, 

With good unsqught, experiments by the way.** 

All parties being thus disposed to be pleased with 
themselves, and with each other, the occupation of 
the capital was considered as tiie close of the dis- 
asters which France had sustained, and converted 
into a subject of general jubilee, in which the Pari- 
sians themselves rejoiced, or aiFected to rejoice, as 
loudly as their unbidden guests. But this desi 
rable state of the public mind was soon overcast^ 
and the French, left to their own reflections, began 
speedily to exhibit symptoms both of division and 
dissatisfaction. 

The first, but not the most formidable of their 
causes of discontent, arose from the pretensions of 
the emigi*ant noblesse and clergy. 

At the restoration of Chai'les II., (to which we 
almost involuntarily resort as a parallel case,) the 
nobility and gentry of England, who had espoused 
the cause of his father, were in a very diflPerent 
condition from the emigrant nobles of France. 
Many had indeed fallen in battle, and some few by 
the arbitrary sentence of the usurper's courts of 
justice ; but the majority, although impoverished 
by fines and sequestrations, still resided upon 
their patrimonial estates, and exercised over their 
tenantry and cottagers the rights of proprietors. 
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Their influence, though circumscribed, was there- 
fore still considerable ; and had they been disposed 
to unite themselves into a party, separate from the 
other orders of the state, they had power to sup- 
port the pretensions which they might form. But 
here the steady sense and candour, not alone of 
Ormond and Clarendon, but of all the leading 
Cavaliers, induced them to avoid a line of conduct 
so tempting yet so perilous. The dangers of reac- 
tion, according to the modern phrase, were no sooner 
sounded into the public ear by the pamphlets and 
speeches of those who yet clung to a republic, 
than every purpose, whether of revenge, or of a 
selfish and separate policy, was disowned in a ma- 
nifesto, subscribed by the principal Royalists, in 
which they professed to ascribe their past misfor- 
tunes not to any particular class of their fellow- 
citizens, but to the displeasure of the Almighty, 
deservedly visiting upon them their own sins and 
those of the community. Such was the declaration 
of the Cavaliers at that important crisis ; aiid 
though there were not wanting royalistes purs et 
par excellence, who, like Swift's correspondent, Sir 
Charles Wogan,* censured the conduct of Clarendon 
for suffering to escape so admirable an opportunity 
to establish despotic authority in the crown, and 
rest feudal power in the nobility, I need not waste 
words in vindicating his moderate and accommo- 
dating measures to my discerning friend Peter. 

The scattered remnants of the French noblesse, 
who survived to hail the restoration of the Bour- 

• [See Sir Walter Scott*s edition of Smfe» fForis, ▼ol. xrlU} 
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bonn, Avhile they possessed no efficient power, held 
much more lofty pretensions than had been prefer- 
red by the aristocracy of Britain at the Restora- 
tion. It would be unjust to subscribe to the severe 
allegation, that they had forgot nothing, and learn- 
ed nothing, during their long exile ; yet it can 
hardly be either doubted or wondered at, that they 
retained their prejudices and claims as a separate 
and priyileged class, distinguished alike by loyalty 
and sufferings in the cause of the exiled family, to 
a point inconsistent with the more liberal ideas of 
a community of rights, which, in despite both of 
the frenzy of the Revolution and the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, had gradually gained ground among 
Che people at large. And, while the once-privileged 
classes maintained such pretensions, they were 
utterly devoid of the means of e£FectuaIly asserting 
them. Long years of banishment had broken off 
their connexion with the soil of France, and their 
influence over those by whom it is cultivated. 
They were even divided among themselves into 
various classes ; and the original emigrants, whose 
object it was to restore the royal authority by the 
sword, looked with dislike and aversion upon the 
various classes of exOes of a later date, whom each 
successive wave of the Revolution had swept from 
their native land. Their own list did not appear 
to exhibit any remarkable degree of talent ; those 
among them whose exile was contemporary with 
their manhood, were now too old for public busi- 
ness, and those who were younger, had become, 
during their long residence abroad, strangers, in a 
manner, to the customs and habits of their coun- 

c • 
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try ; while neither the aged nor the young had the 
benefit of practical experience in public a£BEtirs. It 
was not among such a party, however disting^shed 
by birth, by loyalty, by devotion in the royal cause, 
that Louis XVIII. could find, or hope to find, the 
members of a useful, active, and popular admini- 
stration. Their ranks contained many well quali- 
fied to be the grace and ornament of a court ; but 
feWf it would seem, fitted for the support and 
defence of a throne. Yet who can wonder, that the 
men who had shared the misfortunes of their sove- 
reign, and shown in his cause such proofs of the 
most devoted zeal, were called around him in his 
first glimpse of prosperity ; and that, while ascend- 
ing the throne, he entertained towards this class of 
his subjects, bound to him, as they were, 

*' By well-tried faithi and friendship's holy ties,** 

the affections of a kind and grateful master ? One 
distinguished emigrant, observing the suspicion and 
odium which so excusable a partiality awakened 
against the monarch, had the courage to urge, that, 
to ensure the stability of the throne, their sentence 
of banishment should have continued by the royal 
edict for ten years at least after the restoration of 
the house of Bourbon. It was in vain that the 
advocates of Louis called upon the people to ob- 
serve, that no open steps had been taken in favour 
of the emigrants. Their claims were made and 
pleaded upon every hand ; and, if little was 
expressly done in their favour, suspicion whispered, 
that the time was only waited for when all oould 
be granted with safety. These suspicions, which 
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naturally occurred eren to the candid, were care- 
fully fostered and enlarged upon by the designing ; 
and the distant clank of the feudal fetters was 
sounded into the ears of the peasants and burghers, 
while the uncertainty of property alarmed the 
numerous and powerful proprietors of forfeited 
domains. 

The dislike to the clergy, and the fear of their 
reriying claims upon the confiscated church-lands, 
excited yet greater discontent than the king's 
apprehended partiality to the emigrants. The 
system of the Gallic church had been thoroughly 
undermined before its fall. Its constitution had 
been long irretrievably shattered ; the whole head 
was sick, and the whole heart was faint. Doctrines 
of infidelity, everywhere general among the higher 
ranks, were professed by none with more publicity 
than by the superior orders of the clergy; and, 
respecting moral profligacy, it might be said of the 
church of France as of Ilion, 

Intra muros peeoatur, et extra. 

It is no wonder, that, in a system so perverted, 
neither the real worth of many of the clergy, nor 
the enthusiastic zeal of others, was able to make a 
stand against the tide of popular odium, skilfully 
directed towards the church and its ministers by 
the reigning demagogues. Our catholic Highland 
neighbour must also pardon us, if we account the 
superstitious doctrines of his church among the 
chief causes of her downfall. The necessity of 
manning outworks, which are incapable of being 
effectually defended, adds not a little to the per- 
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plexities of a besieged garrison. Thus the sar- 
casms and sneers, justified, at least in onr heretical 
eyes, by some part of the catholic doctrines, opened 
the way for universal contempt of the Christian 
system. At any rate, nothing is more certain, than 
that a general prejudice was, during the Revolu- 
tion, successfully excited against the clergy, and 
that, among the lower Parisians in particular, it still 
exists with all its violence. Even on the day when 
the rabble of the Fauxbourgs hailed the triumphal 
return of Bonaparte to his throne, their respect 
for the hero of the hour did not prevent them from 
uttering the most marked expressions of dislike and 
contempt when Cardinal Fesch appeared in the 
procession. The cry was general, A bos la calotte/ 
and the unde of the restored emperor was obliged 
to dismount from his palfrey, and hide himself in 
a carriage. 

The king and the Comte D'Artois are, in their 
distresses, understood to have sought and found 
consolation in the exercise of religious duties. They 
continued, in gratitude, those devotions which they 
had conmienced in humble submission, and their 
regard was naturally extended to the ministers of 
that religion which they professed and practised. 
Conduct in itself so estimable, was, in the unhappy 
state of the public mind, misrep'esented to their 
subjects. The landholders were alarmed by fear of 
the re-establishment of tithes ; the labouring poor, 
and the petty shopkeeper, regarded the enforcing 
the long-neglected repose of the Sabbath, as a tax 
upon their industry and time, amounting to the 
hire of one day's labour out of the seven. The pro* 
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prietors of church-lands were alarmed, more espe- 
cially when the rash zeal of some of the priesthood 
refused the offices of the church to those who had 
acquired its property. The Protestants in the south 
of France remembered the former severities exer- 
cised against them by the sovereigns of the house 
of Bourbon, and trembled for their repetition under 
a dynasty of monarchs, who professed the Catholic 
faith with sincerity and zeal. Add to these the pro- 
fligate, who hate the restraints of religion, and the 
unthinking, who ridicule its abstracted doctrines, 
and you will have some idea how deeply this cause 
operated in rendering the Bourbotns unpopular. 

Those who dreaded, or pretended to dread, the 
innovations which might be effected by the influence 
of the clergy and the nobles, — a class which inclu- 
ded, of course, all the old partisans of *democratical 
principles, — assumed the name of Constitutionalists, 
and afterwards of Liberalists. The one was derived 
from their great zeal for the constitutional charter ; 
the other from their affected superiority to the 
prejudices of ancient standing. Their ranks afforded 
a convenient and decent place of refuge for all those, 
who, having spent their lives in opposing the Bour- 
bon interest, were now compelled to submit to a 
monarch of that family. They boasted, that it was 
not the person of the king to which they submitted, 
but the constitution which he had brought in his 
hand. Their party contained many partisans, espe- 
cially among men distinguished by talent. Demo- 
cracy, according to Burke, is the foodful nurse of 
ambition ; and men, who propose to rise by the 
mere force of th^ir genius, naturally favour that 
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form of gOTemment wlddi offers fewest restnunts 
to thor career. This party was also united and 
strengthened by possessing many of those characters 
who had phiyed the diief parts in the revolntion, 
and who were fitted, both by talents and experience, 
to understand and conduct the complicated ramifi- 
cations of political intrigne. 

Among those best qualified to ** ride on the iHuil- 
wind and direct the storm,** was the celebrated 
Fouch^ Duke of Otranto, whose intimate aoqmunt- 
ance with every intrigue in France had been 
acquired when he exerdsed the office of minister of 
the police under the emperor. There is every rea- 
son to tlunk that this person had no intention of 
pushing opposition into rebellion ; and that it was 
only his purpose to storm the cabinet, not to exp^ 
the monarch. It cannot be denied, that there were 
among the Liberalbts the materials for forming, 
what is called, in England, a constitutional oppo- 
sition, who, by assailing the ministry in the two 
Chambers, might have compelled them to respect 
the charter of the constitution ; and to those amongst 
them, who were actuated either by the love of 
rational liberty, or by a modified and regulated 
spirit of ambition, the reign of the Bourbons afford- 
ed much greater facilities than the restoration of 
the military despotism of Bonaparte. Even to the 
very last moment, Fouch^ is said to have looked 
round for some mezzo lemttW, some means of com- 
promise, which might render unneoessary the des- 
perate experiment of the emperor^s restoration. 
When Napoleon had landed, and was advancing 

wards Lyons, Fonch6 demanded an audience of 
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the king upon important business. The interview 
was declined, but two noblemen were appointed by 
Louis to receive his communication. He adverted 
to the perilous situation of the king ; and offered 
even yet, provided his terms were granted, to arrest 
Napoleon's progress towards the capital. The mi- 
nisters required to know the means which he meant 
to employ. He declined to state them, but profess- 
ed himself confident of success. On his terms he 
was less reserved. He announced them to be, 
that the Duke of Orleans should be proclaimed 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; and that Fonche 
himself and his party should immediately be called 
to offices of trust and power. These terms were 
of course rejected ; but it was the opinion of the 
well-informed person from whom I had this remark- 
able anecdote, that Fouch6 would have been able to 
keep his word. 

His recipe was not, however, put to the test ; 
and he and his party immediately acceded to the 
conspiracy, and were forced onward by those for- 
midable agents, of whom it may be observed, that, 
like fire and water, they are excellent servants, but 
dreadful masters, — I mean the army, whose statey 
under the Bourbons, deserves the consideration of 
a separate epistle. — Ever, my dear friend, I remain 
siucexcly yours> Paul. 
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Retroiped-Oe Armif—UnpopiJanty of iouw— Oe Angf 
dUtaliified—trritation of the French— Departure of 
AOied TVoopi— /luuito tifferrd to Foreigner!— HoOilf 
Feelingt of Gotiemmerd-~ Omtptracy in the Anmf — Bo- 
imparie't Return — Ike Army join htm— hit Arrival el 
Parit — aU hopet of Peace rttKooed — lAberaUjoin Bona- 
parte — the Bayalittt. 

I LEFT off in my last with some accoiut of the 
ConsUtntionalists, Liberalists, or whatsoever tbejr 
■re called, who opposed, from rarious canses, the 
measnres of Lauia XVIII^ without haviiig ori- 
ginally any purpose of throwing themseWes into 
the arms of Bonaparte. To this despcrale step 
they were probably indaeed by the &snk and 
universal adhesion of the army to the commando' 
nnder whom they had so often conqnered. No man 
evis better nnd»«tood both how to gain and how 
to niaiulain iiiicelf in the hearts of his soldiers 
iban Bonaparte. Brief and abrupt in lus Speech, 
austere and iuaccessil'le in his manners to ihe rest 
-e Us subjects, he was always ready to play the 
. j-i amarade with hii soldiera ; to listen to their 

. iiplaints, to redress Heir grievances, ami even 
- ^ve their suggestions. This acGessilnlhy was 
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limited to the privates and inferior officers. To the 
mareschals and generals he was even more distant 
and haughty than to his other suhjects. Thus he 
connected himself intimately and personally with 
the main hody of the army itself> hut countenanced 
no intermediate faronrite, whose popularity among 
the troops might interfere with his own. 

To the motives of personal attachment, so deeply 
rooted, and so industriously fostered, must he added 
the confidence of the soldiers in military talents so 
brilliantly displayed, and in the long course of 
victory which had identified the authority of 
Napoleon with the glory of the French arms. To 
a train of the most uniform and splendid success, 
they might indeed have opposed the reverses of 
the Peninsular war, or the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow and the battle of Leipsic, with all the 
subsequent reverses ; but, as soldiers and as French- 
men, they were little inclined to dwell upon the 
darker shades of the retrospect. Besides, partiality 
and national vanity found excuses for these mis- 
fortunes. In the Peninsula, Bonaparte did not 
command ; in Russia, the elements fought against 
him ; at Leipsic, he was deserted by the Saxons ; 
and in France, betrayed, as they pretended, by 
Marmont. Besides, a great part of the soldiers 
who, in 1814-15, filled the French ranks, had been 
prisoners of war during Bonaparte's last unfor- 
tunate campaigns, and he was only experimentally 
known to them as the victor of Marengo, Ulm, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram. You 
cannot have forgotten the enthusiasm with which 
the prisoners on parole at used to speak of 
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the military renown of the emperor ; nor their frank 
declaration at leaving ns^ that they might fight 
with their hands for the Boarhons» hut would fight 
with hand and heart for Napoleon. Even the joy 
of their return seemed halanced, if not overpower- 
ed, by the reflection, that it originated in the 
dethronement of the emperor. To recollect the 
sentiments of these officers, unsuppressed even in 
circumstances most unfavourable for avowing them, 
will give you some idea of the ardour with which 
they glowed when they found themselves again in 
arms, and forming part of a lai^e and formidable 
ruilitary force, actuated by the same feelings. 

It was the obvious policy of the Bourbons to 
eradicate, if possible, this dangerous attachment, or 
to give it a direction towards the reigning family* 
For this purpose, every attention was paid to the 
army ; they were indulged, praised, and flattered ; 
but flattery, pndse, and indulgence, were only 
received as the surly nuistifi' accepts, with growling 
suDenness, the food presented to him by a new 
master. There was no common tone of feeling to 
idiich the Bourbons could successfully appeaL It 
was in vain they attempted to conjure up the anti- 
quated fiune of Henri Quaire to men who, if ever 
they had heard of that monarch, must have known 
that his martial exploits were as mndi beneath 
those of Bonaparte, as his moral character was 
superior to the Corsican's. In the r^gning fianily 
there was no OMlividnal who possessed so deoded 
a military diaracter as to fill, even in appearance, 
the loss whidi the army had sostained in their for^ 
midaUe commander, and the moment of national 
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difficulty was unfortonately arriyed, in which the 
personal activity of the monarch, a circumstance 
which, in peaceful times, is of little consequence, 
was almost indispensahly essential to the perma- 
nence of his authority. 

Burke says somewhere, that the King of France, 
when restored, ought to spend six hours of the day 
on horsehack. " I speak,** he adds, *^ according to 
the letter." The personal infirmities of the good 
old man, who has heen called to wear this crown of 
thorns, put the required activity out of the ques- 
tion But the justice of the maxim has not heen 
the less evident. Not only the soldiers, hut the idle 
and gaping population of Paris, despised the peace 
ful and meritorious tranquillity of Louis XVIII., 
and recalled with regret the hustling and feverish 
movements of Bonaparte, which alternately gave 
them terror and surprise and amusement. Indeed, 
such was the restless activity of the ex-emperor's 
disposition, that he contrived, as it were, to multi- 
ply himself in the eyes of the Parisians. In an 
incredibly short space of time, he might be seen in 
the most distant quarters of the city, and engaged 
in the most different occupations Now he was 
galloping along a line of troops, — ^now alone, or 
with a single aid-de-camp, inspecting some public 
building, — in another quarter you beheld him in 
his carriage, — and again found him sauntering 
among the objects of the fine arts in the Louvre. 
With a people, so bustling, so active, and so vain- 
glorious as the French, this talent of ubiquity went 
a great way to compensate the want of those vir- 
tues which the emperor did not pretend to, and 
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which the legitimate monarch possesses in such 
perfection. ^ The king," said an Englishman to a 
Frenchman, '' is a man of most excellent disposi 
tions.** — " Sans daute," — " Well read and well in- 
formed." — " Mats, out," — " A gentleman in his 
feelings and manners." — ^^ Assuremeni, Monsieur^ 
il est ne FrangoUr — ^ Placable, merciful, moral, 
religious." — ^^ Ah, d^ accord — mais apres tout,* (a 
mode in which a Frenchman always winds up his 
argument,) *^ ilfaiU avouer, qu^un Roi qui ne pent 
monter cL cheval est un bien chetifanimair — This 
opinion, in which the possession of the equestrian 
art was balanced against all mental qualities, is not 
peculiar to the person by whom it was delivered; 
and it is certain that llie king's afiairs sufiered 
greatly by his being unable to show himself, even 
in the exterior appearance, as a military commander. 
Ney, who was probably for the time sincere in his 
professions of zeal to the sovereign whom he so 
soon afterwards deserted, recommended that he 
should review the regiments as they passed through 
Paris, even if it were in a litter. But the afiect- 
ing apology of the king is best pleaded in the words 
of his own manifesto. '^ Enfeebled by age and twen- 
ty-five years, of misfortune, I cannot say, like my 
ancestor, RaUy around my white plume; but I am 
willing to follow to the dangers to which I cannot 
lead." 

None of the royal family, unfortunately, possess- 
ed the temper and talents necessary for supplying 
the king's deficiencies. The Duke d'Angouleme« 
like his father Monsieur, was retired, and under- 
stood to be bigoted to the Catholic observances, 
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and mach ruled by the clergy. The Diike de Berri, 
with more activity, had a fierce and uDgovernable 
temper, which often burst out upon improper and 
unseemly occasions. Under their auspices, the at^ 
tempts to new-model the army, by ^adually intro- 
ducing officers attached to the royal family, g^ve 
much offence, without producing any sensible advan- 
tage. In some instances the new officers were not 
received by the corps to who^ they were sent ; in 
some they were deprived of the inflnence which 
should attend their rank, by the combination of the 
soldiers and officers ; in other cases, they were per- 
verted by the imiversal principles of the corps 
whom they were appointed to command; and, 
finally, there were instances, as in the case of Labe- 
doyere, in which the court were imposed upon by 
specious professions, and induced to promote per 
sons the most inimical to the royal interests. The 
re-establishment of the household troops, in which 
a comparatively small body of gardes de corps were, 
at a great expense, and with peculiar privileges, 
established as the immediate guardians of the king's 
person, was resented by the army iu general, but 
more especially by the ci-devant imperial, now 
royal, guards. 

In a word, matters had gone so far, that the 
army, as in Cromwell's time, existed as an isolated 
and distinct body, not under the government of the 
legislature, but claiming exclusive rights and pri- 
vileges, and enjoying a separate and independent 
political existence of its own. Whenever this sepa- 
ration between the civil and military orders takes 
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When a people, with mmds so constituted, be- 
held within the walls of their capital the troops of 
the nations whom they had so often subdued, their 
first effort was to disguise, even from themselves, 
the humiliation to which they were subjected. 
When they had looked so long upon a stranger as 
to be certain he was not laughing at them, which 
seemed to be their first apprehension, their usual 
opening was a begging of the general question : — 
" You know we were not conquered-— our recep- 
tion of the king was a voluntary act — our general 
and unanimous joy bears witness that this is the 

der and conquest of others. If any one nation presumed to be 
dissatisfied, the population of another was to be driven in 
arms to oppress it. The application of this dreadful organi- 
zation was obvious. If any portion of this compulsory army 
exhibited signs of discontent, it was only necessary to march 
it to the most wasteful point of service, and it would be 
destroyed before it had become dangerous, and yet not till it 
had performed a certain quantity of needful work for its fell 
employer. His vast designs have been iiitherto executed with 
the most lavish profusion of human blood ; he cares neithei 
for distance, seasons, country, famine, nor disease. To over- 
power a certain part of an enemy's army, it is necessary to 
surprise, out>number, and surround it. Frequently he can 
only do this by making his men perform marches that are 
beyond the ordinary powers of human nature, and through 
countries scarcely passable. It is indifferent to him how many 
thousands drop from mere fatigue and want. It is sufficient 
that enough reach the point of action to accomplish his pur^ 
poses. If he dispei*ses the enemy, he gains a new extent of 
human population to drive into his ranks, and to make the 
instmments, however unwilling, of new depredations* Being 
consumed so fast, there is no time for mutiny, and little 
demand for pay. For a certain timet tkereforet this terrible 
engine of war acts in his favour with dreadful energy ; though it 
is one which mag tdtimatdg recoil vpon himself,^* — Quarterly 
Review, May, 1809, p. 446.] 
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trinmph of peace over war, not of Enrope over 
France." With such emollients did tliey endeavour 
to dress the surface of a wound which internally 
was inflamed and rankled. 

These harmless suhterfuges of vanity held good, 
until they had forgotten the late alarming and 
precarious stat^ in, which their country had been 
placed, and particularly until the departure of the 
allied troops (a measure most impolitically precipi- 
tate) had removed the wholesome awe which the 
presence of a superior force necessarily imposed 
Then instantly operated the principle of Tacitus-^ 
qui timeri deHeriniy oduse incipient^ A thousand 
hostile indications, trifling perhaps individually, 
but important from their number and reiteration^ 
pointed out the altered state of the public mind 
towards the allies. The former complaisance of 
the French nation, founded perhaps as mudi upon 
their good opinion of themselves as on their natural 
disposition to oblige others, was at once over- 
clouded, and the sight of a foreigner became odious, 
as reminding them of the aspect of a conqueror. 
Caricatures, farces, lampoons, aU the petite guerre 
by which individual malice has occasionally sought 
gratification, were resorted to, as the only expres* 
sions of wounded feeling now competent to the 
Great Nation. The equanimity with which the 
English in particular gave the losers leave to laugh 
as loudly as losers and beaten men could, rather 
exasperated than appeased the resentment of the 
French. The most unoffending foreigners were 
exposed to insult, and embroiled in personal quar- 
rels with gratuitous antagonists in the public places 
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of Paris, where, in former times, the name of a 
stranger was a sufficient protection, even when an 
aggressor^ All these circumstances indicated atone 
of feeling, ulcerated by the sense of degradation, 
and which burned to regain self-opinion, by wreak- 
ing vengeance on their conquerors. The nation 
was in the situation of losing gamblers, who reflect 
indeed upon their losses with mortification and 
regret, but without repenting the folly which 
caused them ; and like them also, the French only 
waited some favourable conjuncture again to peril 
the remains of their fortune upon the same preca- 
rious hazard. 

The language of the government of France was 
gradually and insensibly tinged by the hostile pas- 
sions of her population. The impatient and irri- 
tated state of the army dictated to her representa- 
tive, even at the Congress, a language different 
from what the Eiu'opean republic had a right to 
expect from the counsellors of the monarch whom 
their arms had restored. It is probable the govern- 
ment felt that their army resembled an evoked fiend 
pressing for employment, and ready to tear to pieces 
even the wizard whom he serves, unless instantly 
supplied with other means of venting his malevo- 
lence. But if it was a part of the Bourbon policy, 
rather to encounter the risk and loss of an external 
war, than to leave their army in peace and at leisure 
to brood over their discontents and disgraces, they 
had no time allowed them to make the ungracious 
experiment. A plot was already on foot and far 
advanced, to ensure, as it was supposed, the recovery 
of the national glory, by again placing on the 

D 
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throne him, under whose anspices, and by whose 
unparalleled military successes, it had been for- 
merly raised to the highest pitch of military splen- 
dour. 

Such was the influence of the various causes 
which I have endeavoured to detail, that the 
reception of the insinuations of the conspirators, 
particularly in the army, exceeded their wishes, 
and that their plot nearly broke out jbefore the time 
proposed. It is at least pretty certain that their 
zeal outwent the discretion of their principal, and 
that Napoleon more than once declined the invita- 
tions which he received to return from Elba. The 
co-operation of Murat was a point of extreme 
moment ; and until a Neapolitan army could ap- 
proach the north of Italy, Bonaparte's situaticm 
must have been desperate, supposing him to have 
received a check in the south of France at the out- 
set of his expedition. A series of dark intriguer 
therefore, commenced between the principal con 
spirators and King Joachim, which ended in his 
winding up his courage to the perilous achievement 
which they recommended. In the north of Italy 
were many oj£cers and soldiers who had formerly 
served under Eugene Beauharnois. And it was 
reasonably believed, considering the weak state of 
the Austrians, that Murat's army, Neapolitans as 
they were, might have at least made their way so 
far as to have recruited their ranks by the union of 
these veterans. 

Internally the conspiracy proceeded with the 
most siu*prising secrecy and success. The meetings 
of the chief leaders were held under the auspices 
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of Madame Maret, Duchess of Bassano. But 
subordinate agents were to be found everywhere, 
and more especially among the coffeehouses and 
brothels of the Palais Royale, those assemblages 
of every thing that is desperate and profligate. 
" Bonaparte," said a Royalist to me the other day, 
** had with him all the rottge-men and all the rouge* 
women, and, in our country, their numbers are 
nineteen out of twenty." One of these places of 
nocturnal rendezvous, called the Cafl^ Montaus- 
sier, was distinguished for the audacity with which 
its frequenters discussed national politics, and the 
vociferous violence with which they espoused the 
cause of the dethroned emperor. That the police, 
whose surveillance, in Bonaparte's reign, extended 
to the fireside and bedchamber of every citizen, 
should have either overlooked, or observed with 
supine indifference, those indications of treason in 
places open for public rendezvous, argues the inca- 
pacity of the superior directors, and the treachery 
of those who were employed under them. Even 
the partial discovery of Excelman's correspondence 
with Murat served but to show the imbecility of a 
government, who could not, or durst not, bring him 
to punishment. The well-known symbol of the 
Violet, by which Bonaparte's friends intimated his 
return to France with the reappearance of that 
flower in spring, was generally known and adopted, 
at least two months before the period of his land- 
ing, yet attracted no attention on the part of the 
police. Indeed, so gross was their negligence, that 
a Frenchman, finding his friend ignorant of some 
well-known piece of news, observed, in reply 
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Vous ites apparemment de la police f as if to belong 
to that body inferred a necessary ignorance of 
every thing of importance that was going forward 
in the kingdom. 

With so much activity on the one side, and such 
rapine negligence on the other, joined to a state of 
public feeling so favourable to his enterprise, one 
is scarcely surprised at Napoleon's wonderful suc- 
cess. The mass of the army went over to him as 
one man ; and the superior officers, who found 
their influence too feeble to check the progress of 
the invader, took, with ^ iew distinguished excep- 
tions, the resolution to swim along with the stream 
which they could not oppose. But, however dis- 
contented with the government of the Bourbons, 
the middling ranks in civil life were alarmed as 
with a clap of thunder by this momentous event. 
They beheld themselves once more engaged in a 
war with all Europe, and heard once more the 
Prussian trumpets at the gates of the metropolis. 
To dispel these alarms, Napoleon, with a versatile 
address, which could hardly have succeeded any- 
where save in France, endeavoured to put such a 
colour upon his own views as best suited those 
whom he was immediately addressing. To the 
army, his proclamation, issued at Lyons, held forth 
immediate war, conquest, and the re-establishment 
of the military fame of France. But, when he 
reached Paris, he seemed anxious to modify this 
declaration. He appealed to the Treaty of Paris, 
by which he pretended to abide^ and he expressed 
himself contented that the rights and boundaries of 
France should be limited according to the wishes 
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of the allied powers t» there expressed. He did 
more ; he even alleged that his enterprise was exe- 
cuted with their connivance. With the assurance 
of a shameless charlatan, as one author expresses 
it, he asserted, that his escape was countenanced 
by England, otherwise, as he reasoned with appa- 
rent force, how was he permitted to leave !Klba? 
and that his restoration had the approbation of 
Austria would be made manifest, he pretended, by 
the immediate return of Maria Louisa and her son 
to the French territory. He even carried the farce 
90 far as to prepare and send away state carriages 
to meet those valued pledges of his father-in-law's 
amity, conscious that the success of this gross im 
position would serve his cause during the moments 
of general doubt and indecision, though certain to 
be discovered in a very few days. Meanwhile, an 
attempt was actually made to carry eff his son 
from the city of Vienna, and defeated only by the 
want of presence of mind in one of the conspira- 
tors, who, being arrested by the police, imprudent- 
ly offered a handful of gold to obtain his escape, 
which excited the attention and suspicion of the 
officer who had seized him. No doubt, had the 
attempt succeeded, the restoration of the child 
would have been represented as the effects of the 
favour of Austria towards the father. 

The declarations of the allied powers soon 
removed the hopes of peace, by which those who 
were pacifically disposed had been, for a short time, 
flattered. A war, of a kind altogether new, vrith 
respect to the extent of the military preparations, 
was now approaching and imminent, and th« 
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address of Chatterton's Sir Charles Baldwin to the 
English might hare heen well applied to the peopli» 
of France, — 

** Say, were ye tired of godly peace. 

And godly Henry's reign. 
That you would change your easy days 

For those of blood and pain ? 

Ah ! fickle people, ruin*d land, 

Thou wilt know peace no moe ; 
When Richard's sous exalt them^^elves, 

'lliy streets with blood shall flow.** 

But there remained comfort to the more peace 
able part of the community in the confidence of 
assured victory, so warmly expressed by the soldiers; 
and then they hoped that the short and successful 
war would conclude so soon as France should be 
restored to, what they were pleased to term, her 
natural boundaries. Paix au dela du Rhin was the 
genera] wish — ^the soldiers affected to aim at n* 
more remote conquest — ^the citizen was willing to 
face the burdens of a war for an object so limited, 
and for the re-establishment of la ghire naiumale* 
And thus were the versatile people of Paris indu* 
ced to look with an eye of hope, instead of terror 
upon the approaching storm. 

Those who were attached to the parties of the 
Liberalists and Royalists saw Bonaparte's success 
ful progress with other eyes. But the Liberalists, 
severed from the ^Eunily of Bourbon by the opinions 
and incidents which I have already detailed to you, 
were, in a manner, forced into the service of the 
new emperor, althongh, doubtless, their wishes 
were to substitute a government of a more popular 
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construction for that of the restored monarch 
Their chiefs, too, the philosophical Camot, and the 
patriotic Fouch6, did not disdain to accept, from 
the hand of the restored heir of the Revolution, the 
power, dignities, and emoluments which he artfully 
held out to them. And, in becoming a part of his 
administration, they were supposed to warrant to 
him the attachment of their followers ; while Napo- 
leon, by professing to embrace the constitution with 
some stipulations in favour of general freedom, was 
presumed to give a sufficient pledge that henceforth 
he was to regard himself only as the head of a 
limited monarchy. How far this good understand- 
ing would have survived his return to Paris with 
victory, it is scarce necessary to enquire ; for not 
even the adhesion of Carnot and Fouch6 prevented 
symptoms of open feud between their party and the 
Imperialists, evinced in many tart debates in the 
Lower Chamber of Representatives, from which it 
is evident, that they regarded each other with aver 
sion and suspicion, and that their union was not 
likely to survive the circumstances which occasion- 
ed it. 

In the meanwhile, they were embarked in a com- 
mon cause ; and it does not appear that the Libe 
ralists were slack in affording assistance to Bona-* 
parte in his preparations for external war. Like 
the factions in Jerusalem, during her final siege, 
they suspended their mutual dissensions until they 
should have repulsed the common enemy. There 
is, nevertheless, a rumour, which is at least coun- 
tenanced by the favour which Fouch6 for some 
time held at the court of Louis X Vf II., that even 
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while the kmg was at Ghent, die wfly chief of the 
liibenlistB nuuntained a cor r e s pondence widi las 
ex-monarch. Bot, in genend, that party, compre- 
hending the Yarioos dasses of Liberaiisfcs, firom the 
Constitutionalist to the Jacobin, may be conadered 
as haTing identified thonselres with die Imperial- 
ists, and undertaken die same diance of batde to 
which the adherents of Bom^nrte had made their 
solemn i^peaiL 

There was a third party in France, and a power- 
fid one, if its real £wce could hare been mustered 
and caDed into action. For, notwidistanding all 
that I hare said of the rarious causes whidi diri- 
ded the ofMnions of die nation, it must nec e ssarily 
be supposed that the Bourbon fiunily had, in many 
prorinces, an equal, and in some a predominating 
interest. Unfiwtunatdy, the Royalists, being taken 
at unawares, ranained altogether stnpified and 
paralysed by the sudden and unanimous defection 
of the army. The |Hemature, or ill-condncted 
attonpts of resistance at Marseilles and Bour- 
deanx, were so easQy sdbdued, as to discredit and 
discountenance all fiuther opposition. In La Ven- 
d^ only diere was an opcm military resistance to 
Bonaqnrte under die banners i^ die king^ and 
diere it was ^eedily brought to an end by die 
exertions of the Imperial General, who has 
reeeired just oedit fiir enqdoying more mild 
fiir that pur p ose than were au th ofined by his 




The Royalist^ in die other prorinces, contented 
themsdres with < mp o i ki n g a sort of vir imuiim to 
the eftnte whic^ Napoleon nmde 6r oJiiil^ foth 
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the national force, and awaited with anxiety, but 
without any active exertion, the expected progress 
of the allies. This passive resistance was particu- 
larly remarkable in the departments of the Nortli, 
several of which would render Napoleon no assist- 
ance, either in recruits or money, and where 
entreaties, threats, and even attempts at force, 
oould not put in motion a single battalion of the 
National Guard. 

On the other hand, the Eastern departments 
which bordered on Germany, met the wishes of 
Bonaparte in their utmost extent. They remem- 
bered the invasion of the preceding year with all 
the feelings of irritation which such recollections 
naturally produce. Accordingly, they formed free 
corps of volunteers — ^laboured at fortifying towns 
and passes — constructed tetes-du-pant — and multi- 
plied all means of defence which the face of the 
country afforded. Thus it happened, fortunately for 
Bonaparte, that the part of the kingdom whose 
inhabitants were most disposed to consider the war 
as a national quarrei, was that of which the terri- 
tory was most immediately open to invasion. 

I shall continue this statement, my dear Peter, 
in a letter to the Major, to whose department the 
military details properly belong; and, in the mean- 
while, am ever yours, 

Paul 
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LETTER V. 

PAUL TO THE MAJOR. 

Promptiiude of Napoleon — 3£ilit4ay Preparedions-^Defeat 
of Murat — IHtpotUion of the Trench Army — Ariiliery 
— Cav(dry~^CidraitieT$'^Infaniry — Bonaparte $ Ptan 
for Opening the Campaign'^Propoted Advance into 
Belgjium^'Selfimportance of the Soldiery — their Feuds 
—'the Army Assembled — Bonaparte's Address. 

I PRESUME, my dear Major, that our political 
friend has communicated to yon my last epbtle. 
My next enters upon high matters, which I have 
some scruple to treat of to you ; for who would 
willingly read lectures upon the art of war before 
Alexander the. Great ? But, afiter all, as Waterloo 
was a battle very di£Perent from that of Bunker's- 
hill, and from two or three other later actions, with 
the details of which you often regale us, I conceive 
that even a bungling account of it from a tactician 
so wretched as I am, may afford some matter for 
your military commentaries. At any rate, active 
investigation has not been wanting ; as I have sur- 
veyed the fields of action, and conversed familiarly 
with many of the distinguished officers, who there 
laid a claim to the eternal gratitude of their coun- 
try. Your kindness will excuse my blunders, and 
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your ingenuity will be applied to detect and supply 
my deficiencies. 

No part of Napoleon's political life, marked as 
it has always been by the most rapid and extraor- 
dinary promptitude in military preparation, affords 
such a display of activity, as the brief interval 
which occurred between his resuming the imperial 
sceptre, and resigning it, it is to be presumed, for 
ever. Although the conciliating the Liberalists, 
and paralyzing the Royalists, occupied some time ; 
and although it was necessary to > sacrifice several 
days to show, and to the national love of fanfiuron- 
ade, he was never an instant diverted from his 
purpose. While he seemed to be fully occupied 
with the political discussions of the various parties, 
— with shows, and processions, and reviews of 
corps of children under twelve years old, his more 
serious preparations for the death-struggle which 
he expected to encounter, were as gigantic in their 
character as incessant in their progress. Every 
effort was used to excite the population to assume 
arms, and to move forward corps of national guards 
to relieve in garrison the troops of the line now 
railed into more active service. And while Bona- 
parte was convoking in the Champ de Mai, as his 
mock assembly of the people was fantastically 
entitled, a number of persons to whom the revolu- 
tion had given dangerous celebrity, together with 
his own military adherents, — a dass of men of all 
others most unfit for being members of a delibera- 
tive assembly, — while, I say, this political farce 
was rehearsing and acting, the real tragedy was in 
active preparation. Cannon, muskets^ arms of every 
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description, were forged and issued from the mana* 
factories and arsenals witH incredible celerity. The 
old corps were recruited from the conscripts of 
1814 ; retired veterans were again called forth to 
their banners ; new levies were instituted, under 
the various names of free-corps, federes, and volun- 
teers; the martial spirit of France was again 
roused to hope and energy ; and the whole king^- 
dom seemed transformed at once into an immense 
camp, of which Napoleon was the leader and soul. 
One large army defiled towards Belgium, where 
the neighbourhood of the English and Prussian 
troops excited alarm ; other armies were assembled 
in Alsace, in Lorraine, in Franche Comte, at the 
foot of the Alps, and on the verge of the Pyrenees. 
It only remained to be discovered on which side 
the storm was to burst. 

There is little doubt, that Bonaparte, reckoning 
upon the success of Murat, or hoping at least on 
his making a permanent diversion, had destined 
the north of Italy for the first scene of active and 
personal warfare. A threat in that quarter would 
have been sufficient to divert from the main strug- 
gle the whole force of Austria, already sensible, from 
sad experience, how vulnerable she was through 
her Italian frontier. Many of the Russian troops 
would probably have been detached to her assist- 
ance, and while a triple barrier of fortresses and 
garrisons of the first order, with a strong covering 
army, was opposed on the frontier of Flanders to 
the English and Prussian armies, Bonaparte him- 
self might have taken the field on the theatre of his 
original triumphs, an^have removed the war from 
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the French territory, with the certainty, in case of 
success, that his army would he recruited among 
the Cisalpine veterans of Eugene Beauhamois. But 
Austria, on this pressing alarm, exerted herself 
with an activity unknown to her annals ; and the 
troops which she rapidly hurried forward to meet 
Murat, exhibited, in the very first conflicts, the 
military superiority of the northern warriors. — 
** These barbarians," said the Neapolitans, after 
the skirmish at Rimini, ** fight as if they had two 
lives ; what chance have we against them, who 
pretend only to one ?" And to save that single title 
to existence, Murat's army fled with such celerity, 
and so little resistance, that the campaign was end 
ed almost as soon as begun, and with it terminated 
the reign of King Joachim over the delicious king- 
dom of Naples. No king, in a fairy tale, evei 
obtained a crown so easily, or lost it in a manner 
so simple, and at the same time so speedy. His 
discomfiture was attended with the most disadvan* 
tageous consequences to Bonaparte, who thus 
appeared hermetically sealed within the realm of 
France, by hostile armies advancing on all hands, 
and compelled to await the conflict upon his own 
ground. 

But he neither lost courage, nor slackened his 
preparations, on account of his relative's disaster. 
The French grand army, already in the highest 
order, was still farther augmented in number and 
equipments. It became now obvious, that Flan- 
ders, or the adjoining French frontier, must be the 
scene of action. The general headquarters were 
fixed at Laon ; a very strong position, where some 
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preparatioiM were made fi»r finrming' an army of 
reserve, in ease of a disaster. The first corps 
occapied VaiencienneSy and die second Maubeuge, 
cooMnmiicating by tbeir right wing with the armies 
assembled in the Ardennes and on the Moselle^ and 
resting their left npon the strong fortifications of 
Lisle. Here they waited the numerous reinforce- 
ments of every Idnd which Bonaparte poured to 
wards their position. 

The deficiency of artiOery was chiefly appre- 
hended. The allies had, in 1814, carried off most 
of the French field-trains. But, by incredible 
exertions, the loss was more than supplied; for, 
besides the usual train attached to separate corps, 
each division of the army had a park of reserve, 
and the imperial g^uard, in particular, had a superb 
train of guns, consisting almost entirely of new 
pieces. It is remarkable, that in casting these fine 
engines of war, the old republican moulds had, in 
general, been employed; for I observed, that most 
of the guns taken at Waterloo have engraved upon 
them the emphatic inscriptions, Libert^ £g^t6, 
Fratemit6, and so forth ; not to mention others, 
which, in honour of philosophy, bore the names of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and oUier writers of deistical 
eminence. The army in all possessed more than 
three hundred guns ; a quantity of artillery which 
has been thought rather beyond the proportion of 
its numbers. 

Cavalry was another species of force in which 
Bonaparte was supposed to be peculiarly weak. 
But the very reverse proved to be the case. The 
core of Louis XVIIL had remounted several of the 
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regiments which had suffered m the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814; and the exertions of Napoleon and 
his officers completed their equipment, as well as 
the levy of others ; so that a finer hody of cavalry 
never took the field. They were upwards of twenty 
thousand in number ; of whom the lancers were 
ciistinguished by their address, activity, and fero- 
city; and the cuirassiers, of whom there are said to 
have been nine regiments, by the excellence of their 
appointments, and the superior power of their 
horses. This last corps was composed of soldiers se- 
lected for their bravery and experience, and gave the 
most decisive proo& of both in the dreadful battle 
of Waterloo. Their cuirasses consisted of a breast- 
plate and back, joined together by dasps, like the 
ancient plate-armour. Those of the soldiers were 
of iron, those of the officers of brass, inlaid vrith 
steel. They are proof against a musket-ball, un- 
less it comes in a perfectly straight direction. To 
these arms was added a helmet, with cheek-pieces, 
and their weapons of offence were a long broad- 
sword and pistols. They carried no carabines. 
The horses of the cuirassiers, although, upon trial, 
they proved inferior to those of our heavy cavalry, 
were probably better than those of any other corps 
in Europe. They were selected with great care, 
and many of the carriage and saddle-horses, which 
Bonaparte had pressed for the equipment of the 
army, were assigned to mount these terrible regi- 
ments. Yet, however formidable the aspect and 
onset of cuirassiers may be, emboldened as they 
are by a sense of comparative security, and affect- 
ing the imagination of those whom they assail by 
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the flash and display of their panoply, it may he 
louhted whether the use of defensive arms for the 
body is, upon the whole, to be recommended. The 
weight of the cuirass becomes, in the course of a 
campaign, burdensome both to mAu and horse; 
and, after a few hours' active exertion in action^ 
the horse of course is blown, and the rider, ren- 
dered less active as a swordsman by the unpliable 
armour in which he is sheathed, is outstripped, 
out-manoeuvred, and cut down, by his more agile 
opponent. 

Of the infantry of the French, it was impossible 
to speak too highly, in point of bravery and disci- 
pline in the field. The elite of the army consisted 
of the imperial guards, who were at least 20,000 
strong. These chosen cohorts had submitted with 
the most sullen reluctance to the change of sove- 
reigns in 1814; and no indulgence nor flattery, 
which the members of the Bourbon family could 
bestow upon them, had availed to eradicate their 
affection to their former master, which often dts* 
played itself at times, and in a manner, particularly 
offensive to those who were their temporary and 
nominal commanders. The imperial guards were 
pledged, therefore, as deeply as men could be, to 
maintain the new revolution which their partiality 
had accomplished, and to make good the boast, 
which had caused France to rely '' upon their stars, 
their fortune, and their strength." The other corps 
of infantry, all of whom participated in the same 
confidence in themselves and their general, might 
amounty including the artillery, to 110,000 men, 
which, with the guards and cavalry, formed a gross 
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total of 150,00) soldiers, completely armed and 
equipped, and supplied, eren to profusion, with 
every kind of ammunition. So fascinated was this 
brilliant army with recollection of former victories, 
and confidence in their present strength, that they 
not only heard with composure the report of the 
collected armies whidi marched against them from 
every quarter of Europe, but complained of the 
delay which did not lead them into instant battle. 
They were under a general who knew well how to 
aviul himself of those feelings of confidence and 
ardour. 

It had been supposed, as well in France and in 
the army, as in other parts of Europe, that Bona- 
parte meant to sufier the allies to commit the first 
hostile act, by entering the French territory. And 
although the reputation of being the actual aggres- 
sor was of little consequence, where both parties 
had so fully announced their hostile intentions, it 
was still supposed that a defensive war, in which 
he could avail himself of the natural and artificial 
strength of French Flanders, might have worn out, 
as in the early war of the revolution, the armies 
and spirits of the allies, and exposed them to all 
those privations and calamities peculiar to an in- 
vading army, in a country which is resolutely de- 
fended. 

But the temper of Bonaparte, ardent, furious, 
and impetuous, always aiming rather at attack than 
defence, combined with the circumstances in which 
he found himself, to dictate a more daring system 
of operations. 

His power was net yet so fully established as 

E 
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lo ensure him the national support during a pro 
tracted war of yarious chances, and he needed now, 
more than ever, the dazzling hlaze of decisive vic- 
tory to renew the charm, or prestigcy as he himself 
was wont to call it, once attached to his name and 
fortunes* Considerations peculiar to the nature of 
the approaching campaign, prohably united with 
those which were personal to himself. The forces 
now approaching France greatly exceeded in num- 
bers tiiose which that exhausted kingdom could 
levy to oppose them, and it seemed almost impos- 
sible to protect her frontiers at every vulnenible 
point. If the emperor had attempted to make 
head agidnst the British and Prusaana in Frendft 
Flanders, he must have left open to the annies of 
Russia and Austria the very road by which they 
had last year advanced to Paris. On the otlier 
hand, if, trusting to the strength of the ganison 
towns and fortresses on the Flanders firontiers. 
Napoleon bad conducted his principal army against 
those of the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
numerous forces of the Duke of Wellington and 
Blucher nii|^t have imaUed than to mask these 
strong places by a covering army, and eitli«r ope- 
rate upon the fiank of Napoleon's trof^ps, or strike 
direedy at the root of lus power by a r^id mardh 
upon die ci^itaL Sudi wore the obvious disad- 
vantages of a defen^ve system. 

A sudden hmption into Edg^om, as it was more 
nuted to the daring goiius of Napoleon, and bet- 
tor ealeolaled to «seo«rage the ardovr of kb troops, 
afforded him also a more reasonable proqpect of 
He might, by a rapid mevonoit, direct 
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his whole force against the army either of Enghuid 
or of Prussia, before its strength could be conoen* 
trated and united to that of its ally. He might 
thus defeat his foes in detail, as he had done upon 
similar occasions, with the important certainty, that 
one great and splendid victory would enable him 
to accomplish a levy en masse, and thus bring to 
the field almost every man in France capable of 
bearing arms ; an advantage which would infinitely 
more than compensate any loss of lives which might 
be sustained in effecting it. Such an advantage^ 
and the imposing attitude which he would be there- 
by entitled to assume towards the allies, might have 
affected the very elements upon which the coalition 
was founded, and afforded to Bonaparte time, 
means, and opportunity, of intimidating the weak 
and seducing the stronger members of the confe- 
deracy. In Belgium, also, if successful, he might 
hope to recruit and extend his army by new levies, 
drawn from a country which had so lately been a 
part of his own kingdom, and which had not yet 
had time to attach itself to the new dynasty to 
which it had been assigned. For this purpose, he 
carried muskets with him to equip an insurrection- 
ary army, and officers of their own nation to com- 
mand them ; and although the loyal Belgians were 
much shocked and scandalized at the hopes express- 
ed by those preparations, it maybe presumed they 
would not have been so confidently entertained 
without some degree of foundation. 

The proposed advance into Belgium had the 
additional advantage of relieving the people of 
Fnmce from the presence of an army, which, even 
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selves, had deprived others, who, doubtless, viewed 
this license with g^ef and resentment, of the 
aathority necessary to enforce a wholesome restraint 
upon their foUowers. 

This looseness of discipline was naturally and 
necessarily followed by dissensions and qnarrels 
among the troops themselves. The guards, proad 
of their fame in arms, and of their title and privi- 
leges, were objects of the jealousy of the other corps 
of the army, and this they repaid by contumely 
and arrogance, which led, in many cases, to bloody 
affirays. The cavabry and infantry had dissensions 
of old standing, which occasioned much mutiny and 
confusion. Above all, the license of pillage led to 
perpetual quarrels, where one regiment or body of 
troops, who were employed in plundering a village 
or district, were interrupted by others who desired 
to share with them in the gainful task of oppres- 
sion. 

These feuds, and the laidty of discipline in which 
chiefly they originated, may be traced to Bona- 
parte's total disuse in this, as in his more fortunate 
campidgns, of the ordinary precautions for main- 
taining an army by the previous institution of 
magazines. By neglecting to make such provision, 
he no doubt greatly simplified his own task as a 
general, and accelerated, in the same degree, his 
preparations for a campaign, and the inarch of an 
army unencumbered with forage-carts. But he 
injured, in a much gpreater proportion, the discipline 
and moral qualities of his soldiery, thus turned 
loose upon the country to shift for their own sub- 
sistence ; and, — ^had such a motive weighed with 
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him, — ^he aggravated, in a tenfold degree, the hor* 
rors of warfare. 

The evils arising from the presence of his army 
were now to he removed into the territories of 
an enemy. The marches and combination of the 
various corps d'arm^e were marked in a distin- 
guished manner by that high military talent which 
planned Bonaparte's most fortunate campaigns. In 
the same day, and almost at the same hour, three 
large armies ; that from Laon, headed by the empe- 
ror himself; that of the Ardennes, commanded by 
the notorious Vandamme ; and that of the MoseQe, 
under the orders of General Girard, having broken 
up from their different cantonments, attained, by a 
simultaneous movement, a united alig^ement upon 
the extreme frontiers of Belgium. The good order 
and combination with which the grand and compli- 
cated movements of these large armies were exe- 
cuted, was much admired among the French officers, 
and received as the happy aug^y of future success. 

To his army thus assembled, Bonaparte, upon 
the 14th of June, 1815, made one of those inflated 
and bombastic addresses, half riddle, half prophecy, 
which he had taught the French armies to admire 
as masterpieces of eloquence. He had not neglect- 
ed his system of fortunate days; for that upon 
which he issued his last proclamation was the anni- 
versary of the Marengo and Friedland victories ; 
on which, as well as after those of Austerlitas and 
Wagram, he assured his troops he had fallen into 
the generous error of using his conquests with too 
much lenity. He reminded his soldiers of his vic- 
tory over Prussia at Jena; and having no such 
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advantage to boast over the English, he could only 
appeal to those among his ranks who had been pri- 
soners in Britain, whether their situation had not 
been very uncomfortable. He assured them they 
had the private good wishes of the Belgians, Hano- 
verians, and soldiers of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, although for the present forced into the 
enemy's ranks; and concluded by asserting, that 
the moment was arrived for every courageous 
Frenchman to conquer or die. 

This speech was received with infinite applause 
{eomme de raison\ and on the morning of the sub- 
sequent day (15th June) his army was in motion to 
enter Belgium. 

But my exhausted paper reminds me that this 
must be the boundary of my present epistle. — 
Yours, affectionately, 

Paul 
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LETTER VI. 

PAUL TO THE MAJOR — IS CONTIKUATIOir. 

Ogmprngn opn» — Brititk and Pnuntm Podtumt — Tret^ 
diery of Fcmcke — BomofoMt odetmee^^OcaipaHiM of 
Ckarleroi — Qrommg if the S am ib re — N ley commands ike 
Left Wing-^Bonaparie tit Centre and the Bight— 
Advance of the Allied Troopc — CamennCt Gathering — 
Black Brunswidkerg'-'BruueU — Action at Quatre Brat 
•-^French occupy Le Boit de Bostu — Are repubed hjf 
General Mattland-^Post at Qfiaire Bras — Charge by 
French Cavabry — Gallant defence of the AStd-^Lon of 
the BriOsh^^ Confidence inspired by their success. 

I GAVE yon, in my last, some acooimt of the 
auspices under which Bonaparte opened the last 
of his fields. The bloody game was now began ; 
bat, to understand its progress, it is necessary to 
mark the position of the opposite party. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of Belgpiam, the 
maintenance of the numerons troops which were 
marched into that kingdom from Pmssia» and 
transported thither from England, was attended 
with great hardens to the inhabitants. They were 
therefore considerably dispersed, in order to secore 
their being properly supplied with prorisions. The 
British cavabry in particular, were cantoned upon 
the Dender, for the convenience of forage. The 
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Prussians held the line npon the Sambre, which 
might be considered as the advanced posts of the 
united armies. • 

Another obvious motive contributed to the dis 
location of the allied force* The enemy having 
to choose his point of attack along an extended 
frontier, it was impossible to concentrate their 
army upon any one point, leaving the other parts 
of the boundary exposed to the inroads of the foe ; 
and this is an advantage which the assailant must, 
in war, always possess over his antagonist, who 
holds a defensive position. Yet the British and 
Prussian divisions were so posted, with reference 
to each other, as to afford the means of sudden 
combination and mutual support; and, indeed, 
without such an arrangement, they could not have 
ultimately sustained the attack of the French, and 
Bonaparte's scheme of invasion must have been 
successful on all points. 

But though these precautions were taken, it was 
generally thought they would not be necessary. A 
strong belief prevailed among the British officers, 
that the campaign was to be conducted defensively 
on the part of the French ; and when the certain 
tiding^ of the concentration of the enemy's forces, 
npon the extreme frontier of Belgium, threatened 
an immediate irruption into that kingdom, it was 
generally supposed, that, as upon former occasions, 
the road adopted by the invaders would be that of 
Namur, which, celebrated for the sieges it had 
formerly undergone, had been /dismantled, like the 
<rther fortified places in Flanders, by the impolicy 
of Joseph II. and is now an open town. And I 
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have heard it warmly maintained by officers cf 
great judgment and experience, that Bonaparte 
would have had considerable advantages by adopt- 
ing that line of march in preference to crossing at 
Charieroi. Probably, however, these were compen- 
sated by the superior advantage of appearing on 
the point where he was least expected. In fact, his 
first movements seem to have partaken of a sur- 
prise. 

It is not to be supposed that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had neglected, upon this important occasion, 
the necessary means to procure intelligence, — ^for 
skill in obtaining which, as well as for talent in 
avuling himself of the information when gained, 
he was preeminently distinguished on the Peninsula. 
But it has been supposed, either that the persons 
whom he employed as his sources of intelligencei 
were, upon this occasion, seduced by Bonaparte, or 
that false information was conveyed to the English 
general, leading him to believe that such had been 
the case, and of course inducing him to doubt the 
reports of his own spies. The story is told both 
ways ; and I need hardly add, that very possibly 
neither may be true. But I have understood firom 
good authority, that a person, bearing, for Lord 
Wellington's information, a detailed and authentio 
account of Bonaparte's plan for the campaign, was 
actually despatched from Paris in time to have 
reached Brussels before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. This communication was intrusted to a 
female, who was furnished with a pass from Fouch4 
himself, and who travelled with all despatch in 
order to accomplish her mission ; but, being stop 
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ped for two days on the frontiers of France, did 
not arrive till after the battle of the 16th. This tajct, 
for snch I believe it to be, seems to countenance 
the opinion, that Fouche maintained a correspon- 
dence with the allies, and may lead, on the other 
hand, to suspicion, that though he despatched the 
intelligence in question, he contrived so to manage, 
that its arrival should be too late for the purpose 
which it was calculated to serve. At all events, 
the appearance of the French upon the Sambre 
was at Brussels an unexpected piece of intelli- 
gence. 

The advance of Bonaparte was as bold as it was 
sudden. The second corps of the French attacked 
the outposts of the Prussians, drove them in, and 
continued thepursuit to Marchienne-du-pont, carried 
that village, secured the bridge, and there crossing 
the Sambre, advanced towards a large village, 
called Grosselies, in order to intercept the Prus- 
sian garrison of Gharleroi, should it retreat in that 
direction. The light cavalry of the French, fol- 
lowing the movement of the second corps as far 
as Marchienne, turned to their right after crossing 
that river, swept its left bank as far as Charleroi, 
which they occupied without giving the Prussians 
time to destroy the bridge.- The third corps 
d'arm^e occupied the road to Namur, and the 
rest of the troops were quartered between Ghar- 
leroi and Gosselies, in the numerous villages which 
everywhere occur in that rich and populous coun- 
try. The Prussian garrison of Charleroi, with 
the other troops which had sustained this sudden 
attack^ retired in good order upon Fleurus, on 
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which point the army of Blucher was now concen« 
trating itself. 

The advantages which the French reaped hy this 
first success, were some mag^ines taken at Char- 
leroi, and a few prisoners ; hut, ahove all, it con- 
tributed to raise the spirits and confirm the confi. 
dence of their armies. 

Upon the 16th, at three in the morning, the 
troops which had hitherto remained on the right of 
the Sambre, crossed that river ; and now Bonaparte 
began to 'develope the daring plan which he had 
formed, of attacking, upon one and the same day, 
two such opponents as Wellington and Blucher. 

The left wing of the French army, consisting of 
the 1st and 2d corps, and of four divisions of caval- 
ry, was intrusted to Ney, who had been suddenly 
called from a sort of disgraceful retirement to 
receive this mark of the emperor's confidence. He 
was commanded to march upon Brussels by Grosse- 
lies and Frasnes, overpowering such opposition as 
might be offered to him in his progress by the Bel- 
g^ian troops, and by the British who might advance 
io their support. 

The cenb*e and right wing of the army, with the 
imperial guards (who were kept in reserve), march- 
ed to the right towards Fleurns against Blucher 
and the Prussians. They were under the imme- 
diate coDunand of Bonaparte himself. 

The news of Napoleon's movements in advance, 
and of the preliminary actions between the French 
and Prussians, reached Brussels upon the evening 
of the 15th. The Duke of Wellington, the Prince 
of Orange, and most other officers of distinction 
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were attending a ball given on that evening by the 
Duchess of Richmond. This festivity was soon 
overdouded.^ Instant orders were issued that the 
garrison of Brussels, the nearest disposable force, 
should move out to meet the approaching enemy ; 
similar orders were issued to the cavalry, artillery, 
and the guards, who were quartered at Enghien ; 
other troops, cantoned at greater distances, received 
orders to move to their support. 

Our two distinguished Highland corps, the 42d 
and 92d, were among the first to muster. They 
had lain in garrison in Brussels during the winter 
and spring, and their good behaviour had attract- 
ed the affection of the inhabitants in an unusual 
d^ree. Even while I was there, Lespettts jEcoS' 
sots, as they called them, were still the theme of 
aflfectionate praise among the Flemings. They 
were so domesticated in the houses where they were 
quartered, that it was no uncommon thing to see 
Uie Highland soldier taking care of the children, or 
keeping the shop, of his host. They were now to 
exhibit themselves in a different character. They 

I [The popular error of the Duke of Wellington having 
been turpriaed, on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, at a ball 
given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels, was first 
corrected, on authority, in the *' History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,'* which forms a portion of the " Family Library.*' The 
Duke had, before one o'clock of that day, received intelligence 
of Napoleon's decisive operations, and it was intended to put 
off the ball ; but, on reflection, it seemed highly important 
that the people of Brussels should be kept in ignorance as to 
the ooai*8e cf events, and the Duke not only desired that the 
ball should proceed, but the general officers received his com> 
mands to appear at it, each taking care to quit the apartment 
as quietly as possible at ten o'clock, and proceed to Join his 
respective division en route,^ 
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in the Place Royale of Brussels, employed as a 
military hospital, which I was told belonged to a 
man of rank, who, during the battle of the 18th, 
believing the victory must rest with Bonaparte^ 
had taken the ill-advised step of joining the French 
army. But whatever might be the case with some 
individuals, by far the majority of the inhabitants 
of every dass regarded the success of -the French 
as the most dreadful misfortune which could be^Edl 
their city, and listened to the distant cannonade, as 
to sounds upon which the crisis of their fate 
depended. They were doomed to remain long 
in uncertunty ; for a struggle, on which the fate of 
Europe hung, was not to be decided in a single 
day. 

Upon the 16th, as I have already mentioned, the 
left wing of the French, under General Ney, com- 
menced its march for Brussels by the road of Gros- 
selies. At Frasnes they encountered and drove 
before them some Belgian troops who were sta- 
tioned in that village. But the gallant Prince ot 
Orange, worthy of his name, of his education under 
Wellington, and of the rank which he is likely to 
hold in Europe, was now advancing to the support 
of his advanced posts, and reinforced them so as ta 
keep the enemy in check. 

It was of the utmost importance to maintain the 
position which was now occupied by the Belgians, 
being an alignement between the villages of Sart & 
Mouline and Quatre Bras. The latter farm-house^ 
or village, derives its name from being the point 
where the highway from Charleroi to Brussels is 
intersected by another road at nearly right angles. 
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These roads were both essential to the allies ; by 
the high-road they communicated with Brussels, 
and by that which intersected it with the right of 
the Prussian army stationed at St Amand. A large 
and thick wood called Le Bois de Bossu, skirted 
the road to Brussels on the right hand of the 
^English position ; along the edge of that wood 
was a hollow way, which might almost be called a 
ravine; and between the wood and the French 
position were several fields of rye, which grows in 
Flanders to an unusual and gigantic height. 

In this situation, it became the principal object 
of the French to secure the wood, from which they 
might debouche upon the Brussels road. The Prince 
of Orange made every effort to defend it ; but, in 
spite of his* exertions, the Belgians gave way, and 
the French occupied the disputed post. At this 
critical moment, the division of Picton, the corps 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and shortly after the 
division of the guards from Enghien came up, and 
entered into action. '< What soldiers are those in 
the wood ?" said the Duke of Wellington to the 
Prince of Orange. ^* Belgians," answered the 
Prince, who had not yet learned the retreat of his 
troops from this important point. ^ Belgians I" said 
the Duke, whose eagle ey^ instantly discerned what 
had happened, " they are French, and about to 
debouche on the road ; they must instantly be driven 
out of the wood." This task was committed to 
Greneral Maidand, with the grenadiers of the 
Guards, who, after sustaining a destructive fire 
from an invisible enemy, rushed into the wood with 
the most determined resolution. The French* who 

F 
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were hitherto supposed anrivalled in this species of 
warfare^ made every tree, every bush, every ditdi, 
but more especially a small rivulet which ran 
through the wood, posts of determined and deadly 
defence, but were pushed from one point to another 
until they were fairly driven out of the position. 
Then followed a struggle of a new and singular 
kind, and which was maintained for a length of 
time. As often as the British endeavoured to 
advance from the •skirts of the wood, in order to 
form in front of it, they were charged by the cavalry 
of the enemy, and compelled to retire. The French 
then advanced their columns again to force their 
way into the wood, but were in their turn forced 
to desist by the heavy fire and threatened charge 
of the British. And thus there was an altematioa 
of advance and retreat, with very great slaughter 
on both sides, until, after a conflict of three hours, 
Greneral Maidand retained undisputed possession of 
this important post, which <commuided the road to 
Brussds. 

Meantime the battle was equally fierce on every 
other point. Picton's brigade, comprehending the 
Scotch Royals, 92d, 42d, and 44th regiments, was 
stationed near the fiurm-house of Quatre Bras, and 
was the object of a most destructive fire, rendered 
more murderous by the French having the advan* 
tage of the rising ground ; while our soldiers, sunk 
to the shoulders among the tall rye, could not 
return the volleys with the same precision of aim* 
They were next exposed to a desperate charge of 
the French heavy cavalry, which was resisted by 
each regiment throwing itself separately into a solid 
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square. But the approach of the enemy being part- 
ly concealed from the British by the nature of the 
ground, and the height of the rye, the 42d regiment 
was unable to form a square in the necessary time. 
Two companies, which were left out of the forma- 
tion, were swept off and cut to pieces by the cavalry. 
Their veteran colonel, Macara, was amongst those 
who fell. The adjutant of the regiment, the last 
(as was his duty) to retreat within the square, was 
involved in the charge of the lancers, and only 
escaped by throwing himself from his horse, and 
thus rejoining the regiment, which had for some 
minutes seen him in the utmost peril of death, 
without the possibility of assisting him. Some of 
the men stood back to back and maintained an 
unyielding and desperate conflict with the horse- 
men who surrounded them, until they were at 
length cut down. Nothing could be more galling 
for their comrades than to witness their slaughter^ 
without having the power of giving them assist- 
ance. But they adopted the old Highland maxim> 
" To-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourn- 
ing," and received the cuirassiers with so dreadful 
and murderous a fire, as compelled them to wheel 
about. These horsemen, however, displayed the 
most undaunted resolution. After being beaten 
off in one point, they made a desperate charge 
down the causeway leading to Brussels, with the 
purpose of carrying two guns, by which it was 
defended. But at the moment they approached 
the g^ns, a fire of grape-shot was opened upon 
them ; and, at the same time, a body of Highland- 
ers, posted behind the farm-house, flanking their 
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sdvaDce, threw in so heavy a discharge of mus- 
ketry, that the regiment was in an instant nearly 
annihilated. 

The result of these various attacks was, that the 
French retreated with great loss, and in great con- 
fusion ; and many of tlie fugitives fled as far as 
Charleroi, spreading the news that the British were 
in close pursuit. But pursuit was impracticable, for 
the English cavalry had so far to march, that when 
they arrived upon the ground night was approach- 
ing, and it was impossible for them to be of ser- 
vice. Ney therefore re-established himself in his 
original position at Frasnes, and the combat died 
away with night-fall. The British had then leisure 
to contemplate the results of the day. Several regi- 
ments were reduced to skeletons by the number of 
killed and wounded. Many valuable officers had 
fallen. Among'these were distinguished the gal- 
lant Duke of Brunswick,^ who in degenerate times 
had remained an unshaken model of ancient Grer- 
man valour and constancy. Colonel Cameron, so 
often distinguished in Lord Wellington's despatches 
from Spain, fell while leading the 92d to charge a 
body of cavalry, supported by infantry.* Many 

I [<< The Duke of Brunswick reoeWed the mortal sbot 
when in the act of lighting a fresh cigar at the pipe of one of 
his dragoons ! In how anheroic an attitude may one meet a 
heroic death ! "-^MS. Journal.] 

• [ ** Through battle** rent and ree* 

Storm of shot and hedge of steel. 
Led the grandson of Lochiel, 

Valiant Fassiefern. 
Through steel and shot he leads no man, 
how laid *mid friends* and focmpn's gore; 
Bat long his native lake's wild bbore. 
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Other regretted names were read on the bloody 
list. But if it was a day of sorrow, it was one of 
triumph also. 

It is true, that no immediate and decisive advan- 
tage resulted from this engagement, farther than 
as for the present it defeated Napoleon's plan of 
advancing on Brussels. But it did not fail to in 
spire the troops engaged with confidence and hope. 
If, when collected from different quarters, after a 
toilsome march, and in numbers one half inferior 
to those of the enemy, they had been able to resist 
his utikiost efforts, what had they not to hope when 
their forces were concentrated, and when theb ar- 
tillery and cavalry, the want of which had been so 
severely felt during the whole of that bloody day, 
should be brought up into line ? Meanwhile they 
enjoyed the most decided proof of victory, for the 
British army bivouacked upon the ground which 
had been occupied by the French during the bat- 
tle, with the strongest hopes that the conflict would 
be renewed in the morning with the most decisive 
success. This, however, depended upon the news 
they should hear from Fleurus, where a furious 
cannonade had been heard during the whole day, 
announcing a general action between Napoleon and 
Prince Marshal Blucher. Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington was long ere he learned the result of this en- 
gagement, by which his own ulterior measures ne 

And Suniirt rough, and high Ardgower, 

And Morren, long shall tell. 
And proud Bennevis hear with awe. 
How, upon bloody Quatre Bras, 
Brave Cameron heard the wild hurra 

Of conquest ai ht* fell ! " 
Sia WaLTsa Scorr'a Poetieal Worki, vol. xi., p aKMHj 
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oessarily must be r^^nlated. The Pmssiaii officer 
sent to arapiMnt him with the intelligence had been 
made prisoner by the French light troops; and 
when the news anivedy they b^ve sach a doady 
aspect as altogether destroyed the agreeable hopes 
which ^ saooess at Qoatre Bras had indaoed the 
army to entertain. 

But pledged as I am to giro yon a detailed 
■coonnt of this brief campaign, I mnst reserve the 
battle of Ligny to another occasion. MeanwhQe? 
I am eTW sincerely yoar8» 

Paui. 
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LETTER VII. 

FAUL TO THE MAJOR — IN CONTINUATION^ 
BATTLE OP LIGNY. 

Bonaparte's Plan for Attacking Blucher — Blucher*s Position 

— dumber of Troops on both Sides — Mutual hostility of 

the Prussians and the French — The two Armies join Battle 

— Vicissitudes of the Contest — Storming of St Amand — 

Taking of Ligny — Charge of the Imperial Guards-^- 

Ouarge of the French Cavalry — Blucher*s Horse shot^-^ 

RepuUe of the French Cavalry — Prussians Retreat — 

Concentration of the Prussian Army at Wavre~~Loss of 

the Prussians — JSritish Army Retreats — Bonaparte rr- 

sohes to turn his whole Force against the British-^Re" 

treat of the British~~Pursuit of the French — Bad state (^ 

the roads — French Cavalry checked in two attacks — Bri^ 

tish Army retire upon Waterloo — Headquarters of the 

Duke of Wellington — Headquarters of Bonaparte-^ 

Storminess of the Night — Melancholy Beflectums of the 

British — Triumphant Confidence of the Frend^ — Remarks 

on Bonaparte s Plan of Attack, 

When Bonaparte moved with his centre and 
right wing against Blucher, he certsdnly conceived 
that he left to Ney a more easy task than his own ; 
and that the Mar^chal would find no difficulty in 
poshing his way to Brussels, or near it, before tho 
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English army could be concentrated in sufficient 
force to oppose him. To himself he reserved the 
task of coping with Blucher, and by nis overthrow 
cutting off all communication between the Pms- 
sian and British armies, and compelling each to 
seek safety in isolated and unconnected movementB. 

The Prussian veteran was strongly posted to 
receive the enemy, whom upon eartii he hated most. 
His army occupied a line where three villages, 
built upon broken and unequal ground, served each 
as a separate redoubt, defended by infantry, and 
well furnished with artillery. The village of St 
Amand was occupied by his right wing, his centre 
was posted at Ligny> and his left at Sombref. All 
these hamlets are strongly built, and contain seve- 
ral houses, with large court-yards and orchards, 
each of which is capable of being converted into a 
station of defence. The ground behind these vfl- 
lages forms an amphitheatre of some elevation, 
before which runs a deep ravine, edged by strag- 
gling thickets of trees. The villages were in front 
of the ravine ; and masses of infantry were stationed 
behind each, destined to reinforce the defenders as 
occasion reqmred. 

In this strong position Blucher had assembled 
three corps of his army, amounting to 80,000 men. 
But the fourth corps, commanded by Bnlow, (a 
general distinguished in the campaign of 1814>) 
being in distant cantonments between Liege and 
Hannut, had not yet arrived at the point of con- 
centration. The force of the assailants is stated in 
the Prussian despatches at 180,000 men. But as 
Ney had at least 30,000 soldiers under him at 
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Qoatre Bras, it would appear that the troops nnder 
Bonaparte's immediate command at the battle of 
Lig^y, even including a strong reserve, which con- 
sisted of the first entire division, could not exceed 
100,000 men. The forces, therefore, actually en« 
gaged on both sides, might be nearly equal. They 
were equal also in courage and in mutual animosity. 

The Prussians of our time will never forget, or 
forgive, the series of dreadful injuries inflicted by 
the French upon their country after the defeat of 
Jena. The plunder of their peaceful hamlet^, with 
every inventive circumstance which the evil pas- 
sions of lust, rapine, and cruelty could suggest ; 
the murder of the father, or the husband, because 
* the pekin looked dangerous," when he beheld 
bis property abandoned to rapine, his wife, or 
daughters, to violation, and his children to wanton 
slaughter ; such were the tales which the Prussian 
Land-wehr told over their watch-fires to whet each 
other's appetite to revenge. The officers and men 
of rank thought of the period when Prussia had 
been blotted out of the book of nations, her queen 
martyred by studied and reiterated insult, until 
she carried her sorrows to the grave, and her 
king only permitted to retain the name of a sove- 
reign to increase his disgrace as a bondsman. The 
successful campaign of 1814 was too stinted a 
draught for their thirst of vengeance, and the hour 
was now come when they hoped for its amplest 
gratification. 

The French had, also, their grounds of personal 
animosity, not less stimulating. Those very Prus- 
nansy to whom (such was their mode of stating 
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the account) the emperor's generosity had lefit the 
name of independence, when a single word could 
have pronounced them a conquered province ; those 
Prussians, admitted to be companions in arms to 
the victors, had been the first to lift the standard 
of rebellion against them, when the rage of the 
elements had annihilated the army with which Na- 
poleon invaded Russia. They had done more : they 
had invaded the sacred territory of France ; de- 
feated her armies upon her own soil ; and contri- 
buted chiefly to the hostile occupation of her capitaL 
They were commanded by Blucher, the inveterate 
foe of the French name and empire, whom no 
defeat could ever humble, and no success could 
mitigate. Even when the Treaty of Paris was 
received by the other distinguished statesmen and 
commanders of the allies as a composition advan- 
tageous for all sides, it was known that this veteran 
had expressed his displeasure at the easy terms on 
which France was suffered to escape from the con- 
flict. Amid the general joy and congratulation, he 
retained the manner (in the eyes of the Parisians) 
of a gloomy malcontent. A Frenchman, some- 
what acquainted with our literature, described to 
me the Prussian general, as bearing upon that occa- 
sion the mien and manner of Dryden's spectre- 
knight : — 

** Stern look'd the fiend, and frustrate of his will, 
Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kilL" 

And now this inveterate enemy was before them, 
leading troops, animated by his own sentiments, 
and forming the vang^uard of the immense armies, 
which unless checked by decisive defeat, were 
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about to overwhelm France, and realize those 
scenes of vengeance which had been in the pre- 
ceding year so sing^arly averted. 

Fired by these sentiments of national hostility, 
the ordinary rules of war, those courtesies and 
acts of lenity which on other occasions afibrd some 
mitigation of its horrors, were renounced upon 
both sides. The Prussians declared their purpose 
to give and receive no quarter. Two of the French 
divisions hoisted the black flag, as an intimation of 
the same intention ; and it is strongly affirmed that 
they gave a more sanguinary proof of their mortal 
hatred by mutilating and cutting off the ears of the 
prisoners who fell mto their hands at crossing the 
Sambre. With such feelings towards each other, 
the two armies joined battle. 

The engagement commenced at three in the 
afternoon, by a furious cannonade, under cover of 
which the third corps of the French army, com- 
manded by Yandamme, attacked the village of St 
Amand. They were received by the Prussians 
with fhe most determined resistance, in despite of 
which they succeeded in carrying the village at the 
point of the bayonet, and established themselves in 
the church and churchyard. The Prussians made 
the most desperate efforts to recover possession of 
this village, which was the key of their right 
wing. Blucher put himself at the head of a bat- 
talion in person, and impelled them on the French 
with such success, that one end of the village was 
again occupied ; and the Prussians reg^ned posses- 
ion of that part of the heights behind it, which. 
In consequence of Yandanune's success, they had 
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been obliged to abandon. The village of Ligny, 
attacked and defended with the same fnry and in- 
Teteracy, was repeatedly lost and regained, either 
party being alternately reinforced from masses of 
in&ntry, disposed behind that part of the village 
which they respectively occupied. Several houses 
enclosed with courtyards, according to the Flemish 
fiishion, formed each a separate redoubt, which was 
furiously assailed by the one party, and obstinately 
made good by the other. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the fury with which the troops on both sides 
were animated. Each soldier appeared to be aven* 
ging his own personal quarrel ; and the slaughter 
was in proportion to the length and obstinacy of a 
five hours' combat, fought hand to hand within the 
crowded and narrow streets of a village. There 
was also a sustained cannonade on both sides, 
through the whole of the aiVemoon. But in this 
species of warfare the Prussians sustained a much 
heavier loss than their antagonists, their masses 
being drawn up in an exposed situation upon the 
ridge and sides of the heights behind the villages, 
while those of the French were sheltered by the 
winding hollows of the lower grounds. 

While this desperate contest continued, Bona- 
parte apparently began to doubt of its ultimate 
success. To ensure the storming of St Amand, 
he ordered the first corps of infantry, which was 
stationed near Frasnes, with a division of the second 
corps commanded by Girard, and designed to be a 
reserve either to his own army or to that of Mar* 
shal Ney, to move to the right to assist in the at- 
tack. Of this movement Ney complained heavily 
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afterwards in a letter to Fouch6, as depriving him 
of the means of ensuring a victory at Quatre 
Bras. 

The reinforcement, as it happened, was unneces- 
sary, so far as the first corps was concerned ; for 
about seven o'clock Yandamme had, after reiterated 
efforts, surmounted the resistance of the Prussians 
at St Amand ; and Girard had obtained possession 
of Ligny. Sombref, upon the left of the Prussian 
line, was still successfully defended by the Saxon 
general, Thielman, against Mar^chal Grouchy; 
and the Prussians, though driven from the villages 
in front of the amphitheatre of hiUs, still main- 
tained their alignement upon the heights them- 
selves, impatiently expecting to be succoured, either 
by the English, or by their own fourth division un- 
der Bulow. But the Duke of Wellington was him- 
self actively engaged at Quatre Bras ; and Bulow 
had found it impossible to surmount the difficulties 
attending a long march through bad roads and a 
difficult country. In the meanwhile Bonaparte 
brought this dreadful engagement to a decision by 
one of those skilful and daring manoeuvres which 
eharacterised his tactics. 

Being now possessed of the village of Lig^y, 
which fronted the centre of the Prussian line, he 
concentrated upon that point the imperial guards, 
whom he had hitherto kept in reserve. Eight bat- 
talions of this veteran and distinguished infantry, 
thrown into one formidable column, supported by 
four squadrons of cavalry, two regiments of cuiras- 
siers, and the horse-grenadiers of the guard, tra- 
versed the village of Ligny, now in flames, at the 
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pas de charge^ threw themselves into the rayine 
which separates the village from the heights, and 
began to ascend them, under a dreadful fire of 
grape and musketry from the Prussians. They 
sustained this murderous discharge with great gal- 
lantry, and, advancing against tiie Prussian line, 
made such an impression upon the masses of which 
it consisted, as threatened to break through the 
centre of their army, and thus cut o£P the commu- 
nication between the two wings ; while the French 
cavalry, at the same time, charged and drove back 
that of the Prussians. 

In this moment of consternation, the cause of 
Europe had nearly suffered a momentous loss in 
the death or captivity of the indomitable Blucher. 
The gallant veteran had himself headed an unsuc- 
cessful charge against the French cavalry ; and his 
horse being shot under him in the retreat, both the 
fliers and pursuers passed over him as he lay on the 
ground ; an adjutant threw himself down beside 
his general, to share his fate; and the first use 
which the Prince-Marshal made of his recovered 
recollection was, to conjure his faithful attendant 
rather to shoot him than to permit him to fall 
alive into the hands of the French. Meantime, the 
Prussian cavalry had rallied, charged, and in their 
turn repulsed the French, who again galloped past 
the Prussian general, as he lay on the ground 
covered with the doak of the adjutant, with the 
same precipitation as in their advance. The gene- 
ral was then disengaged and remounted, and pro- 
ceeded to organize the retreat, which was now 
become a measure of indispensable necessity. 
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The PrussHan artillery^ being disposed along 
the front of an extended line, could not be easily 
Tfirithdrawn, and several pieces fell into the hands 
of the French. Bluchers official despatch limits 
the number of guns thus lost to fifteen, which 
Bmiaparte extends to fifty. But the in&ntry, reti- 
ring regularly, and in masses impenetraMe to the 
cavahry of the pursuers, amply preserved that high 
character of courage and discipline, which, in the 
campaigns of the preceding year, had repeatedly 
enabled them to convert retreat and disorder of one 
day into advance and victory upon the next. In 
their retreat, which they continued during the 
night, they took the direction of Tilly ; and in the 
next morning were followed by General Thielman, 
with the left wing, who, after evacuating the vil- 
lage of Sombref, which he had maintained during 
the whole preceding day, formed the rear-guard of 
the Prince- Marshal's army. Being now at length 
joined by the fourth corps, under General Bulow, 
the Prussian army was once more concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Wavre, ten 
miles behind the scene of their former defeat ; and 
the utmost exertions were used by Blucher, and 
the officers under him to place it in a condition for 
renewing the conflict. 

The carnage of the Prussians in this unsuccess- 
fnl battle was very great. I have heard it estima- 
ted at twenty thousand men, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, being one-fourth part of their whole 
army. Bonaparte, however, only rates it at fif« 
teen thousand hors de combat; an enormous loss, 
especially considering that, owing to the inveteracy 
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of the combat, and the steady valoiir displayed by 
the vanquished in their retreat, there were hardly 
any pruoners taken. 

The events of the 16th had a material influence 
on the plans of the generals on either side. While 
the Duke of Wellington was proposing to follow 
up his advantage at Quatre Bras, by attacking 
Ney at Frasnes, he received, on the morning of the 
17th, the news that Blucher had been defeated on 
the preceding day, and was in full retreat. This 
left the Duke no option but to fall back to sudi a 
corresponding position as might maintain his late- 
ral communication with the Prussian right wing ; 
since, to have remained in advance, would have 
g^ven Bonaparte an opportunity either to have 
placed his army betwixt those of England and 
Prussia, or, at his choice, to have turned his whole 
force agunst the Duke's army, which was inferior 
in numbers. The English general accordingly re- 
solved upon retreating towards Brussels ; a move- 
ment which he accomplished in the most perfect 
order, the rear being protected by the cavalry un- 
der the gallant Earl of Uxbridge.^ 

Meantime^ Bonaparte had also taken his resolu- 
tion. The defeat of the Prussians had placed it in 
his option to pursue them with his whole army, ex- 
cepting those troops under Ney, who were in front 
of the Duke of Wellington. But this would have 
been to abandon Ney to almost certain destruc- 
tion ; since, if that general had been unable, on 
the preceding day, to make any impression on t]i« 

* [Created, in 1815, Marquis of Anglesea. | 
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Tan of the British army alone, it was scarce possible 
he could withstand them, when supported by their 
main body, and joined by reinforcements of every 
kind* In, the supposed event of Ne/s defeat, 
Bonaparte's rear would have been exposed to a vic- 
torious English army, while he knew, by repeated 
experience, how speedily and effectually Blucher 
could rally his Prussians, even after a severe defeat. 
He made it his choice, therefore, to turn his whole 
force against the English, leaving only Grouchy 
tnd Vandamme, with about twenty-five thousand 
men, to hang upon the rear of Blucher; and by 
pursuing his retreat from Sombref to Wavre, to 
occupy his attention, and prevent his attempting to 
take a share in the unexpected action with the 
British. * 

Napoleon probably expected to find the Eng- 
lish army upon the ground which it had occupied 
during the 16th. But the movement of his own 
forces from St Amand and Ligny to Frasnes, had 
occupied a space of time which was not left unem- 
ployed by the Duke of Wellington. The retreat 
had ahready commenced, and the position at Qua- 
tre Bras was, about eleven in the forenoon, only 
occupied by a strong rear-guard, destined to pro- 
tect the retrograde movement of the British gene- 
ral. Bonaparte put his troops in motion to pursue 
his retiring enemy. The day was stormy and 
rmny in the extreme ; and the roads, already broken 
up by the English artillery in their advance and 
retreat, were very nearly impassable. The cavalry, 
whose duty it became to press upon the rear of the 
English, were obliged to march through fields of 

o 
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Standing corn, which being reduced to swamps hj 
the wetness of the season, rendered rapid movemeni 
impossible. This state of the weather and roads 
was of no small advantage to the British army, 
who had to defile through the narrow s^^^^^.^J^ 
the vUlage of Genappe, and over the bridge which 
there crosses a small river, in the very face of the 
pursuing enemy. Their cavalry once or twice 
attacked the rear-gnard, but received so severe a 
check from the Life Guards, and Oxford Blu^ 
that they afterwards left the march undisturbed. 
I am assured, that the Duke of Wellington, m 
passing Genappe, expressed his surprise that he 
had been allowed to pass through that narrow 
defile, unharassed by attack and interruption, and 
asserted his belief, founded upon that circumstance, 
that Napoleon did not command in person the pur- 
suing divisions of the French array. A French 
officer, to whom I mentioned this circumstance, 
accounted for this apparent want of activity, by 
alleging the heavy loss sustained upon the 16th, m 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Ligny ; the necessary 
disorganization of the French cavalry after two such 
severe actions^ the stormy state of the weather upon 
the 17th, and the impracticability of the roads for 
the movements of the cavalry. You, as a military 
critic, will be best judge how far this defence is 
available. I notice the same observation in an 
Account of the Battle of Waterloo, by a British 
Officer on the Staff,* 

With little further interruption on the part ^^ 

^ Published 1 j Ridgivay, Piccadilly. 
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the enemy, the British army retired upon the ever- 
memorable field of Waterloo, and there took up a 
position upon the road to Brussels, which I shall 
endeavour to describe more fully in my next Let- 
ter. The Duke had caused a plan of this, and 
other military positions in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels, to be made some time before by Colonel 
Carmichael Smith, the chief engineer. He now 
called for that sketch, and, with the assistance of 
the regretted Sir William de Lancy and Colonel 
Smith, made his dispositions for the momentous 
events of next day. The plan itself, a relic so'pre- 
cious, was rendered yet more so, by being found 
in the breast of Sir William de Lanc/s coat, when 
he fell, and stained with the blood of that gallant 
officer. It is now in the careful preservation of 
Colonel Carmichael Smith, by whom it was origin- 
ally sketched. 

When the Duke of Wellington had made, his 
arrangements for the night, he established his head- 
quarters at a petty inn in the small village of Wa- 
terloo, about a mile in the rear of the position. The 
anny slept upon their arms upon the sununit of a 
gentle declivity, chiefly covered with standing com. 

The French, whose forces were gradually coming 
up during the evening, occupied a ridge nearly oppo- 
site to the position of the English army. The vil- 
lages in the rear of that rising ground were also 
filled Mdth the soldiers of their numerous army. 
Bonaparte established his headquartersr at Plan- 
chenoit, a small village in the rear of the position*. 

Thus arranged, both generals and their respec- 
tive armies waited the arrival of morning, and the 
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events it was to bring. The nigbt, as if the ele- 
nienta meant to match tlieir fury with that which 
was preparing for the morning, was stormy in the 
extreme, accompanied by furious gusts of wind, 
heavy bursts of run, continued and vivid flashes 
of lightning, and the loudest thunder our officers 
had erer heard. Both armies had to sustun this 
tempest in the exposed situation of an open Mvon- 
ac, without means either of protection or refresh- 
ment. But though these hardships were common 
to both armies, yet, (as was the esse prerions t« 
the battle of Agincourt,) the moral feelings of the 
English army were depressed below their ordinary 
tone, and those of tJie French exalted to a degree 
of confidenrc and presumption unusual even to the 
soldiers of that nation. 

The British could not help reflecting, that the 
deai'-bought success at Quatre Bras, while it had 
cost so many valuable lives, had produced, in 
appearance at least, no corresponding result : aloii- 
Bome advance and bloody action bad been followed 
by a retreat equally laborious t« tlie soldier ; and 
the defeat of the Prussians, which was now rumour- 
ed with the usual allowance of exa^eration, had 
left Bonaparte at liberty to assail them separately, 
and with his whole force, excepting such sm^l 
proportion as might be necessary to condnne the 
pursuit „i I Ii„ir defeated and dispirited allies. If 
to thi" It was added, that their ranks contained 
many itiouwind forMgners, on whose ^th the 
Britifh cdiild not implicitly depend, it most be 
owTJed there waa gnfficient scope for melancioly 
nnections. Tobalame these, remained tbwr urn- 
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fidence in their commander, their native undaunted 
courage, and a stern resolution to discharge their 
duty, and leave the result to Providence. 

The French, on the other hand, had forgotten, 
in their success at Ligny, their failure at Quatre 
Bras, or, if they remembered it, their miscarriage 
was ascribed to treachery; and it was said that 
Bourmont and other officers had been tried by a 
military commission and shot, for having, by their 
misconduct, occasioned the disaster. This rumour, 
which had no foundation but in the address with 
which Bonaparte could apply a salve to the wound-^ 
ed vanity of his soldiers, was joined to other exult- 
ing considerations. Admitting the partial success 
of Wellington, the English Duke, they said, com- 
manded but the right wing of the Prussian army, 
and had, in fact, shared in Blucher's defeat, as he 
himself virtually acknowledged, by imitating his 
retreat. All, therefore, was glow and triumph. The 
Prussians were annihilated, the British defeated, 
^ the Great Lord" ^ astounded. Such were literally 
the reports transmitted to Paris, and given to the 
French public There is no reason in the present 
instance to suspect, that the writers of these gas- 
conades were guilty of intentional exaggeration. 
No one supposed the English would halt, or make 
head, until they reached their vessels; no one 
doubted that the Belgian troops would join the 
Emperor in a mass ; it would have been disaffec- 
tion to have supposed there lay any impediment in 
their next morning's march to Brussels; and all 

' [This was the common appellation of Lord Wellingtoo 
wmong the Spaniards during the Peninsular War.] 
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affected chiefly to regret the tempestuous night» as 
it afibrded to the despairing English the means of 
letiring unmolested. Bonaparte himself shared, 
or affected to share, these sentiments ; and when 
the slow and gloomy dawning of the morning of 
the Idth of June showed him his enemies, stiU in 
possession of the heights which they occupied over- 
night, and apparently determined to maintain them, 
he could not suppress his satisfaction, hut exclaimed, 
while he stretched his arm towards their position 
with a motion as if to grasp his prey, Je les tien^ 
clone, ces Anglois I 

The exultation of the French was mixed, accord- 
ing to their custom, with many a sciirril jest at the 
expense of their enemies. The death of the Duke 
of Brunswick was the subject of much pleasantry 
among such of the French officers as sought to 
make their court to Jerome, the ex-king of West- 
phalia. To please this phantom monarch, they 
ridiculed the fatality which always, they said, 
placed these unlucky Dukes of Brunswick in con- 
currence with the conqueror of their states, and 
condemned them successively to perish as it were 
by his hand. The national dress of our poor High- 
landers, whose bodies were found lying in the lines 
which they had occupied in the field of Quatre 
Bras, furnished more good jests than I care to 
record. But, as I heard a Frenchman just now 
observe, *^ II rit bien, qui rit le dernier," 

Before entering upon such particulars as I can 
collect of the battle of Waterloo, let me notice your 
criticism upon the affairs of the 16th. You say, 
first, tliat Bonaparte ought not to have attacked 
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both the English and Prussian armies on the same 
dnjy and you call my attention to the argument 
detailed in Mar^chal Key's letter to Fouch6. And, 
8eoondly,yon are of opinion, that, having defeated 
the Prussians at Ligny, Napoleon should have pur- 
sued the routed army of Blucher with his whole 
cavalry at least, and rendered it impossible for him 
to rally sooner than under the walls of Maestricht. 
Such, yoii say, is the opinion of all military judges 
in our neighbourhood, by which I know you mean 
all our Mends with blue coats and red collars, whe- 
ther half-pay captains, -ex-officers of volunteers, 
commanders of local militia, or deputy-lieutenants. 
''Never a mans thought in the world keeps the 
road-way better than thine," my dear Major ; but 
in despite of this unanimous verdict againt the ex- 
£mperor, I will venture to move for a writ of error. 
Upon the first count of the jndictment, be pleased 
to reflect, that Bonaparte's game was at best a 
difficult one, and that he could embrace no course 
which was not exposed to many hasards. It is not 
the ultimate success, or miscarriage, of his plan, by 
which we ought to judge of its propriety, but the 
rational prospects which it held out before being 
carried into execution. Now be it remembered, 
that, upon the 16th, Blucher's army was already 
concentrated at Ligny, while that of Lord Welling- 
ton was only moving up in detail to Quatre Bras. 
Mar^chal Ney would scarcely have recommended 
to Napoleon to move strught towards Brussels by 
Qaatre Bras and Genappe, leaving upon his right, 
and eventually in his rear, an army of 80,000 
Prnssiansi expecting hourly to be joined by Bulow 
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with 520,000 more, altogether diseng^ed and 
unoccupied. The consequence of such a movement 
must necessariljT have heen, that, menaced by the 
enemy's whole force, the Duke of Wellington mig^t 
have relinquished thoughts of collecting his army 
in a post so much in advance as Qiiatre Bras ; but 
a concentration upon Waterloo would have been 
the obvious alternative ; and if the Emperor had 
advanced to that point and attacked the' English 
without their receiving any assistance from the 
untouched army of the Prussians, we must suppose 
Blncher less active in behalf of his allies when at ' 

the head of an entire army, than he proved himself 
to be when commanding one which had sustained a 
recent defeat. In a word, if left unattached, or 
masked only by a force inferior to their own, the 
Prussians were in a situation instantly to have be- 
come the assailants ; and, therefore, it seems that 
Bonaparte acted wisely in sending, in the first 
instance, the greater part of his army against that 
body of his enemies which had already combined 
its forcesy while he might reasonably hope, that 
the divisions under Ne/s command could dispose 
of the British troops as they came up to the field 
of battle wearied and in detail. In fact, his scheme 
had, in its material points, complete success, for 
Napoleon did defeat the Prussians ; and, by his 
success against them, compelled the English to 
retreat, and gained an opportunity of attacking them 
with his whole force in a battle, where the scale 
more than once inclined to his side. If, in the con- 
joined assault of the 16th, Ney failed in success 
over an enemy far inferior in numbers, it can only 
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be actounted for by the superior talents of the 

English general, and the greater bravery of the 

soldiers whom he commanded. Something like a 

conscious feeling of this kind seems to lurk at the 

bottom of the mar^chal's statement, who scarce 

pardons the emperor for being successful upon a 

day on which he was himself defeated. 

The manner in which Ney complains of being 

deprived of the assistance of the first brigade, held 

hitherto in reserve, between his right and the left 

wing of Napoleon, and withdrawn, as he alleges. 

to Uie assistance of the latter just when, on his 

side, "victory was not doubtful," savours of the 

same peevish criticism. Napoleon sent for these 

troops when their aid appeared essential to carry 

the village of St Amand, and thereby to turn the 

right flank of the Prussians, Bud he restored them 

to their original position the instant he perceived 

a possibility of carrying his point without them. 

Surely more could not have been expected in the 

circumstances. Of the tone the mar6chal assumes 

to his. fallen master, and the reproaches which he 

permits himself to cast upon him, I will only savi 

in the words of Wolsey, 

<* Within these forty hoars Sarrey had better 
' Have burned his tongae than said so.'* 

Upon the other point of censure it is more diffi- 
cult to give a satisfactory explanation. The French 
seem to have considered the Battle of Ligny as 
being of a character less decisive than complete 
victory, and a consciousness of the unbroken force 
oi the retiring enemy certainly checked the vivacity 
of the pursuit. The French carried the positions 
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of the Prussians with great slaughter ; but the 
precipitate retreat, and the numerous prisoners 
announced in Bonaparte's bulletin, are now uni- 
versally allowed to be apocryphal. Blucher, whose 
open and frank avowal of the defeat he sustained 
claims credit for the rest of his narrative, assures 
us, that the Prussian army was again formed 
within a quarter of a league from the field of battle, 
and presented such a front to the enemy as deter- 
red him from attempting a pursuit. We ought 
therefore to conclude, (paying always the neces- 
sary deference to Bonaparte's military skill,) that 
although the Prussians had been driven from their 
positions, yet their retreat must have been conduct- 
ed with such order, that no advantage would have 
resulted from pursuing them with a small force, 
while the necessity of making a movement with 
his main body to the left, in order to repair the 
disaster sustained by Ney, rendered it impossible 
for Napoleon to press upon their retreat with an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers. 

These reflections, which I hazard in profound 
submission to your experience, close what occurs 
upon the import&it events of the 16th and 17th 
days of June last. Ever, my dear Major, &c. 

Pacu 
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onp this eminence the British forces wei-e di»- 
tl? k "* *'^" ''''*'^- The second, which lay behind 
we brow of the hiU, was, in some decree, shelter- 
of Ih"™/ ^^"'y'* «■*■ The first line, consisting 
th .V '^ "^ the infentry, occupied the crest of 
e "dge, and were on the left partly defended by 
r |^^*^8« «"<! ditch, which, running in a str^ght 
une from the hamlet of Mount St John towards 
"■e viUage of Ohain, gi7e8 name to two ferm- 
tfcT*j "^^^ ^"*^ ^'''''* " situated in advance of 
11^** ' *"'* *' ""^ bottom of the declivity, is 
«««« La Haye Salnte {the holy hedge) ; the other, 
placed at the extremity of the fence, is called Ter 
la Haye. The ground at Ter la Haye becomes 
woody and broken, so that it afforded a strong 
Pomt at which to terminate the British line upon 
me left. A road runs from Ter U Haye to Ohain 
«nd the woody passes of St Lambert, through 
which the Duke of Wellington kept up a commu- 
nication by his left with the Prussian army. The 
centre of the English army occupied the village ■►( 
Mount St John, on the middle of the ridge, just 
where the great causeway from Brnssels divides 
mto two roads, one of which branches off to Ni- 
I belles, and tlio otiior continQe^ the straight line to 
(ftarlcroi. A strong adiancctl post of Hanoverian 
sharp-shooters occupied the house and farmyard 
"^j»Have Sainte, situated in advance upon die 
'^^JhAt*- '" "Ijust at tlie bottom of the bill> 
^^^^^^^^^4' * '^iah army, extending along the 
F ^^^^H^r > 'ed and protected the Nivelles 
^ ^^^^^^^F ' ' tsarcs of Uongouraont, and. 
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upon a deep ravine. Adyanced posts from thence 
occupied the viUage called Braine la Leade, ^ on 
whidi point there was no engagement. The g^und 
in front of the British point sloped easily down into 
lower ground, forming a sort of vaUey, not a level 
plain, but a declivity varied by many gentle sweeps 
and hollows, which, though quite dry, seem as if 
formed by the course of a river. The ground then 
ascends in the same manner to a ridge opposite to 
that of Mount St Join, and running parallel to it 
at the distance of twelve or fourteen hundred yards. 
This was the position of the enemy. It is in some 
points nearer, and in others more distant from the 
heights, or ridge, of Mount St John, according 
as the valley between them is of greater or less 
breadth. 

The valley between the two ridges is entirely 
open and unenclosed, and on that memorable day 
bore a tall and strong crop of com. But in the 
centre of the valley, about half way betwixt the 
two ridges, and situated considerably to the right 
of the English centre, was the Chateau de Groii- 
mont, or Hougoumont. This is (or rather wcu^ a 
gentleman's house of the old Flemish architecture, 
having a tower, and, as far as I can judge from its 
ruins, a species of battlement. It was surrounded 
on one side by a large &rm-yard, and on the other 
opened to a garden divided by alleys in the Dutch 
taste, and fenced by a brick wall, and an exterior 
hedge and ditch. The whole was encircled by an 
open grove of tall trees, cxivering a space of about 

I Or Braine the Free, to distinguish it from Braine le 
Compte, or Braine belonging to the count. 
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three or four acres, without any underwood. This 
chateau, with the advantages afforded by its wood 
and gardens, formed a strong point d'appui to the 
British right wing. In fact, while this point was 
maintained, it must have been difficult for the 
French to have^made a serious attack upon the 
extremity of our right wing. On the other hand, 
had they succeeded in carrying Hougoumont, our 
line must have been confined to the heights, extend- 
ing towards Merke Braine, which rather recede 
from the field, and would have been in consequence 
much limited, and crowded in its movements. As 
far as I understand the order of battle, the British 
line upon this right wing at the commencement of 
the action, rather presented the convex segment of 
a circle to the enemy; but as repeated repulses 
obliged the French to give ground, the extreme 
right was thereby enabled to come gfadually roundi 
and the curve being reversed, became concave, 
enfilading the field of battle and the high-road from 
Brussels to Charleroi, which intersects it.* 

Such was the position of the British army on 
this memorable morning. That of the French is 
less capable of distinct description. Their troops 
had bivouacked on the field, or occupied the vil- 

' [*' As a plain, Waterloo seems marked out for the scene 
ot some great action^ though this may be mere imagination. 
J have viewed with attention those of Platea, 1 roy, Mantinea, 
i^actra, Cliieronea, and Marathon ; and the field around 
Mont St Jean and Hougoumont appears to want little but a 
better cause, and that undefinable but impressiye halo which 
the lapse of ages throws around a consecrated spot, to vie in 
interest with any or all of these, except, perhaps, the last men- 
tioned."- ByaoN. J 
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Uges behind the ridge of La Belle AUiance* Thetv 
general had the choice of his mode of attack upon 
the English position, a word which, in this pase* 
can only be used in a general sense, as a situation 
for an order of battle, but not in any respect as 
denoting ground which was najprally strong, or 
easily defended. 

The imperfect dawn of the 18th was attended 
by the same broken and tempestuous weather, by 
which the night had been distinguished. But the 
interval of rest, such as it was, had not been ne- 
glected by the British, who had gained time to 
clean their arms, distribute ammunition, and pre- 
pare every thing for the final shock of battle. Pro- 
visions had also been distributed to the troops, 
most of whom had thus the means of breakfasting 
with some comfort. 

Early in the morning numerous bodies of French 
cavalry began to occupy all the ridgis of La Belle 
Alliance, opposite to that of Mount St John, and 
as our horse were held in readiness to encounter 
them, an eng^ement was expected between the 
cavalry of both armies, which our infantry supposed 
they would only view in the capacity of spectators. 
The desertion of a French officer of cuirassiers, 
attached to the party of Lewis XVIII., conveyed 
other information ; he assured Lord Hill, and 
subsequently the Duke of Wellington, that a 
general attack was intended, which would com- 
mence on our right by a combined force of infan- 
try and cavalry. 

In the meanwhile, the communication between 
our army and the Prussians by our left flank had 
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been nnintermpted. An officer of engineers, who 
was despatched so early as four in the morning, 
accompanied Bulow's division, already on march 
to our assistance, struggling with the defiles of St 
Lambert, through roads which were rendered 
worse and worse by every succeeding regiment and 
brigade of artillery. One sentiment, this gentle- 
roan assured me, seemed unanimous among the 
Pmssians— an eager and enthusiastic desire to press 
forward to obtain their share of the glories and 
dangers of the day, and to revenge their losses 
upon the 16tL The common soldiers cheered him 
and his companion as they passed. " Keep your 
ground, brave English ! " was the universal excla- 
mation, in Grerman, and in such broken English or 
French as they found to express themselvefr^ 
** Only keep your ground till we come up ! " — and 
they used every effort accordingly to get into the 
field. But the movement was a lateral one, made 
across a country naturally deep and broken, ren- 
dered more so by the late heavy rains ; and, on 
the whole, so unfit for the passage of a large body 
of troops, with their cavalry, artillery, &c., that 
even these officers, well mounted as they were, and 
eager to make their report to the department from 
wl|ich they had been despatched, did not reach the 
field of battle till after eleven o'clock. 

The engagement had already commenced. It is 
said Bonaparte fired the first gun with his own 
hand, which is at least doubtful. But it is certain 
that he was in full view of the field when the battle 
began, and remained upon it till no choice was left 
him but that of death or rapid flight. His first post 

H 
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was a iugh wooden observatory, which had been 
eoostructed when a trigonometrical surrey of the 
ooaotry was made by order of the King of the 
Netherlands some weeks before. But he after- 
wards removed to the high grounds in front of lia 
Belle Alliance, and finally to the foot of the slope 
upon the road to Brussels. He was attended by 
his staff, and squadrons of service destined to pro- 
tect his person. Soult, Ney, and other officers of 
distinction, commanded under him, but he issued 
all orders and received all reports in person. 

The clouds of cavalry, which had mustered thicker 
and thicker upon the skirts of the horizon in the 
line of La Belle Alliance, beg^ now to advance 
forward. One of our best and bravest officers con- 
fessed to me a momentary sinking of the heart 
when he looked round him, considered how smaL 
was the part of our force properly belonging to 
Britiun, and recollected the disadvantageous and 
discouraging circumstances under which even our 
own soldiers laboured. A slight incident reassured 
him. An aid-de-camp groped up, and, after deli- 
vering his instructions, cautioned the battalion of 
the Guards, along whom he rode, to reserve their 
fire tin the enemy were within a short distance. 
^< Never mind us," answered a veteran guards-man 
from the ranks^— '^ never mind us,*^ sir ; toe know 
our duty." From that moment my gallant friend 
said, that he knew the hearts of the men were in the 
right trim, and that though they might leave their 
bodies on the spot, they would never forfeit their 
honour.. A few minutes afterwards the unparal- 
leled oonffict began 
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The first attack of the French, as had been an- 
nounced by the royalist officer, was directed towards 
our right wing, embracing the post of Hougou- 
mont and the high road to Nivelles. A glance at 
any plan of this ground will show, that occupying 
the latter with artillery, would have enabled the 
French to have pushed forward to the very centre 
of our line, especially if Hougoumont could have 
been carried about the same time. 

Under the eye of Bonaparte himself, who^ was 
then stationed on the ridge to the left of La Belle 
Alliance, the combinations for the attack were made 
with great skill and rapidity, and so complietely 
concealed from our troops by the nature of the 
ground, that just before it took place, the cavalry 
on our extreme right expected orders to advance 
against some squadrons which showed themselves, 
as in the act of deploying towards Braine la Leude. 
But the enemy's motions were directed towards a 
more vital point. 

About half-past eleven o'clock, the whole of the 
French second corps d'arm^e, amounting to three 
divisions, each consisting of 10,000 men, com- 
menced a most desperate attack upon the post of 
Hougoumont. It was defended by the light com- 
panies of the Guards, who were stationed in the 
chateau and the garden, partly in the wood, in 
conjunction with a corps of sharpshooters, chiefly 
Nassau troops. The defence was supported by the 
whole second brigade of Guards under Major- Ge- 
neral Byng, placed on a rising ground in the resar 
so as to preserve the power of reinforcing the gar- 
rison. 
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The first diTigion of the French, oommanded b^ 
Jerome Bonaparte, oommeneed the agsaidt, which, 
after a short bat Tiolent stmggle, tenninated in 
their retreating with great kas. Bot the attack was 
ahnost instantly renewed with incredible fury by 
the seoond division, oonunanded by €reneral Foy. 
The fnry of their onset was sndi, that the sharp- 
shooters of Nassau Ussingen, to whom the grove 
of Hougonmont had been confided, abandoned that 
part of the post, and the chateau itself must have 
been carried, bnt for the stubborn and desperate 
courage of that detachment of the Guards to whom 
the defence was intrusted. A French officer, fol- 
lowed by a few men, actually forced his way into 
the courtyard of the chateau, but all were there 
bayoneted. Colonel MacdonneD, the brother of oar 
Highland Chief Gleng^arry, was obliged to fight 
hand to hand among the assailants, and was in- 
debted to personal strength no less than courage 
for his success in the perilous duty of shutting the 
gates of the courtyard against the enemy. The 
Spanish general, Don Miguel Alava, and his aides* 
de-camp, exerted themselves to rally the scattered 
sharpshooters of Nassau, and Don Nicholas de 
Mennuisir was particularly distinguished by his 
activity. Bnt they passed the right of our troops 
in great disorder, their faces and hands blackened 
with smoke and powder, and showing yet sterner 
signs of the conflict in which they had been enga- 
ged, and to the furies of which they seemed unwill- 
ing again to commit themselves. " What wonld 
the Spaniards have done," said a prince distingubh- 
ed for his own personal spirit and courage, as well 
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as for his experience in the Peninsular war, — 
<< What would the Spaniards have done, Don 
Migfuel, in a fire like that of Waterloo ?" — " At 
least, sir,*' retorted the Castilian, " they woul^ not, 
like some of your father's subjects, have fled with- 
out seeing their enemy!" — By the rout of these 
light troops, and the consequent occupation of the 
wood by the French, Hougoumont was, for great 
part of the action, completely an invested and be- 
sieged post, indebted for its security to the walls and 
deep and strong ditches with which the garden and 
orchard were surrounded, but much more to the 
valiant and indomitable spirits of those by whom 
these defences were maintained. The French have 
since asserted, that their ill success was in great 
measure owing to their ignorance, that the exterior 
hedge of the orchard masked a strong and thick gar- 
den wall, 80 that those who surmounted the one 
obstacle were suddenly overwhelmed by the fire from 
this seco?'' defence. When, however, it is remem- 
bered tliat Bonaparte, who himself superintended 
the attack, had by his side a person born and bred 
within half a mile of the chateau, it seems very 
unlikely that he should have omitted to make himself 
acquainted with the local means of defence. It was 
currently reported, that, during the attack, the 
baili£P or steward of the proprietor fired more than 
once from the summit of the tower upon the Bri- 
tish, by whom the court and garden were defended, 
and that he was at length discovered and shot. 
At any rate, the place was most furiously assailed 
from without, and as resolutely defended, the gar- 
rison firing through the holes which they knocked 
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out in the garden walls, and through the hedge id 
the orchard ; and the assailants making the most 
desperate attempts to carry the post, hot in vain. 
About one o'clock the wood was regidned by six 
companies of the Guards under Colonel Hepburn, 
superseding Lord Saltono, who had hitherto com* 
manded in the wood, while Colonels Woodford and 
Maodonnell directed the defence of the buildings 
and garden. The attacjc of the Cruards under 
Colonel Hepburn drove back Foy^s division with 
immense loss, ag^n occupied the wood, and rein 
forced the little garrison in the chateau. 

Still, however, Hougoumont being in some degree 

insulated, and its defenders no longer in dii^ct 

Of undisturbed communication with the rest of the 

British army, the French cavalry were enabled to 

pour round it in great strength to the attack of th« 

British right wing. The light troops, who were 

m advance of the British line, were driven in by 

the fury of this general charge, and the foreign 

cavalry, who ought to have supported them, gave 

way on all sides. The first forces who offered a 

steady resistance were the Bl^ck Brunswick infan- 

, ^' ** "®y "w-ere drawn up in squares, as most of 

tHe British forces were, during this memorable 

action, each regrinaent forming a square by itself, 

not quite solid, but nearly so, the men being drawn 

fP sever^files deep. The distance between these 

toli . ^T"*®^ space enough to draw up the bat- 

deplo* "* aZ ^**®'* *^®y *^^"^^ ^ ordered to 
fenced *"i, ''©giments were posted with refe- 

ttpon a ch^ l!?^*^ ^^^^ ^® ^^® alternate squares 
esa-board. It was therefore impossible 
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ibr a squadron of cavalry to pash between two of 
tliese sqaares, without finding themselves at once 
assailed by a fire in front from that which was to 
tlie rear, and on both flanks from those betwixt 
which it had moved forward. Ofiten and often 
during that day was the murderous experiment 
resorted to, and almost always with the same bad 
success. 

Yet, although this order of battle possesses every 
efficient power of combination for defence against 
cavalry, its exterior is far from imposing. The 
men thus drawn up occupy the least possible space 
of ground, and a distingubhed officer, who was 
destined to support the Brunswickers, informed 
me, that when he saw the furious onset of the 
French cavalry, with a noise and clamour that 
seemed to unsettle the firm earth over which they 
galloped, and beheld the small detached black 
masses which, separated from each other, stood 
each individually exposed to be overwhelmed by 
the torrent, he almost trembled for the event. But 
whed the Brunsjirick troops opened their fire with 
eoolness, readiness, and rapidity, the event seemed 
no* longer doubtful. The artillery also, which was 
never in higher order, or more distinguished for 
excellent practice, made dreadful gaps in the squa- 
drons of cavalry, and strewed the ground with men 
and horses, who were advancing to the charge. 
Still this was far from damping the courage of the 
French, who pressed on in defiance of every ob- 
stacle, and of the continued and immense slaughter 
which was made among their ranks. Or if the 
attack of the cavalry was suspended for a space, it 
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was but to give room for the operation of tbeb 
artillery, whicb, within the dbtance of one hundred 
and fifty yards, played upon so obvious a m«rk as 
our solid squares afforded with the most destruc- 
tive effect. « One fire," said a general officer, whoni 
I have already quoted, *^ struck down seven men of 
the square with whom I was for the moment ; the 
next was less deadly-it only Idiled three. Yet 
under such a fire, and in full view of ^f« <^°J^ 
^ of cavalry, waiting like birds of prey t« ^^^^^^ 
' them where the shiughter should afford the slight- 
est opening, did these gaUant troops dose their files 
over their dead and dying comrades, and Jf^^ 
with stem composure that compact array of battle, 
which their discipline and experience taught them 
afforded the surest means of defence. After the 
most desperate efforts on the part of the French 
to push back our right wing, and particularly to 
establish themselves on the road to Nivelles, and 
after a defence on tne part of the British which 
rendered these efforts totally unavailing, the battle 
slackened in some degree in this quarter, to rage 
with greater fury, if possible, towards the left and 
centre of the British line. 

It was now u|M>n the village of Mount St John, 
and making use of the causeway or high-road 
between that hamlet and La Belle Alliance, that 
Bonaparte precipitated his columns, both of infantry 
and cavalry, under a tremendous fire of artillery, 
that was calculated to sweep every obstacle from 
their course. The ridge of the hill was upon this 
occasion very serviceable to the British, whose 
second line was posted behind it, and thus protect 
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ed) in some degree, from the direct fire, though not 
from the showers of shells which were thrown on 
purpose to annoy the troops, whom the enemy with 
reason supposed to be thus sheltered. The first line 
derived some advantage from a straggling hedge, 
(the same which, as already mentioned, gives the 
name of La Haye Sainte to the farm,) extending 
along their, centre and lefl, and partly masking it, 
though, so far from being strong enough to serve 
as an intrenchment or breastwork, it could be pene- 
trated by cavalry in almost every direction. Such 
as it was, however, its line of defence, or rather the 
troops by whom it was occupied, struck awe into 
the assailants ; and while they hesitated to advance 
to charge it, they were themselves in their turn 
charged and overwhelmed by the British cavalry, 
who, dashing through the fence at the intervals 
which admitted of it, formed, charged, and broke 
the battalions which were advancing upon their 
line. The French cavalry came up to support their 
infantry, and where the British were in the least 
dispersed, which, from the impetuosity of the men 
and horses, was frequently unavoidable, our troops 
suffered severely. This was particularly experi- 
enced by some distinguished regiments, whom the 
military fashion of the times has converted into 
hussars, from that excellent old English establish- 
ment formerly called Light-Dragoons, which com 
bined with much activity a degree of weight that 
cannot belong to troopers more slightly mounted 
You, who remember one or two of the picked regi-- 
ments of 1795, cannot but recollect at once the sort 
of corps which is now in some degree superseded 
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by those mounted on light blood horses. It i( at 
least certain, that after the most nndaunted exer- 
tions on the part of tie officers, seconding those 
of the Earl of Uxbridge, om- light cavalry were 
ftnnd to suffer cruelly in their unequal encounter 
with the ponderous and Bword-proof cuirassiers, and 
with iha lancers- In every instance (and there 
were but loo many) in which our cavah-y pushed 
temporwy success too far, they were overpowered 
by the weight and numbers of the enemy, and 
driven hack with greatloss. Many were killed, and 
several made prisoners, some of whom the French 
afterwards massacred in cold blood. Even the 
German Legion, so distinguished for discipline and 
courage during the Peninsular conflicla, were un- 
eqiud, on this occasion, to sustain the shock of the 
FHnch cavalry. And thus, such had been Bona- 
parte's dexterity in finding resources, and in apply- 
ing them, the French seemed to have a temporary 
superiority in that very description of force, witii 
which it was supposed altogether impossible he 
oould be adequately provided. It waa upon this 
occasion that Sir John Elley, now quarter-master 
g«neral, requested and obtained p^misaion to bring 
lip the heavy brigadet consisting of the Life Gnards, 
the Oxford Blues, and Scotch Greys, and made a 
<^arg«, the effect of which was tremendous. Not- 
wilh^tandtn^ the weight and armonr of the cniras- 
itit-ts, :inil i!i.> ;-''iver of thdr horses, they proved 
allogodicr iin:il-U. to withstand the shock of the 
bnavy brigadf. I>. Ing litenUy rode down, both horse 
a«d man, whilo ilie strength of the British soldiers 
Wan BO less pri^uninent whoi they mingled and 
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fought hand to hand. "Seyeral hundreds of French 
were forced headlong oyer a sort of quarry or gra- 
vel pit, where they rolled a confused and undistin- 
guishable mass of men and horses, exposed to a fire 
which, being poured closely into them, soon put a 
period to their struggles. Amidst the fury of the 
conflict, some traces occurred of military indifle- 
rence which merit being recorded. The Life Guards, 
coming up in the rear of the 95th, which distin- 
guished regiment acted as sharpshooters in front of 
the line, sustaining and repelling a most formidable 
onset of the French, called out to them, as* if it had 
been on the parade in the Park, *^ Bravo, ninety- 
fifithl do you lather them and we'll shave them!" 
The Scottish ahior patricB also displayed itself on 
this occasion. The Scotch Greys coming up to the 
support of a Higliland regiment, all joined in the 
triumphal shout of ^* Scotland for ever!" — Amid 
the confusion presented by the fiercest and closest 
cavalry fight which had ever been seen, many 
individuals distinguished themselves by feats of 
personal strength and valour. Among these should 
not be forgotten Shaw, a corporal of the Life- 
Guards, well known as a pugilistic champion, and 
equally formidable as a swordsman. He is sup- 
posed to have slain or disabled ten Frenchmen with 
his own hand, before he was killed by a musket or 
pistol-shot.^ But officers, also, of rank and distinc- 

> [This brave man is said to have carried death to every one 
Al^inst whom he rode. His own was occasioned rather by 
the loss of blood from many cuts, than the magnitude of any 
one. He had been riding about fighting the whole of the 
day with his body stream! ug. At evening he stretched him- 
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tion, whom the usual habits of modern war render 
rather the directors than the actual agents of 
slaughter, were in this desperate action seen fight- 
ing hand to hand like common soldiers. " You 
are uncommonly savage to-day," said an officer to 
his friend, a young man of rank, who was arming 
himself with a third sabre, after two had been 
broken in lus grasp : ^ What would you have me 
do ?" answered the other, by nature one of the most 
gentle and humane men breathing ; " we are here 
to kill the French, and he is the best man to-day 
who can kill most of them ;" — and he again threw 
himself into the midst of the combat. Sir John 
Elley, who led the charge of the heavy brigade, 
was himself distinguished for petsonal prowess. 
He was at one time surrounded by several of the 
cuirassiers; but, being a tall and uncommonly 
powerful man, completely master of his sword and 
horse, he cut his way out, leaving several of his 
assailants on the ground, marked with wounds, 
indicating the unusual strength of the arm which 
inflicted them. Indeed, had not the ghastly evi- 
dences remained on the field, many of the blows 
dealt upon this occasion would have seemed bor- 
rowed from the annals of knight-errantry, for 
several of the corpses exlubited heads cloven to the 
chine, or severed from the shoulders. The issue of 
this conflict was, that the French cavalry were 
completely beaten off, and a great proportion of 

self on the ground, close by a wounded comrade, and soon 
fell asleep. In the morning he was found dead, with bis 
face leaning on bis hand, as if life had been extinguished 
while he was in a state of insensibility.'] 
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their attacking columns of infantry, amounting to 
about 3000 men, threw down their arms, and were 
sent off to Brussels as prisoners. Their arriyal there 
added to the terrors of that distracted city ; for a 
vague rumour having preceded their march, announ- 
cing the arrival of a column of French, they were 
for a long time expected as conquerors, not as 
prisoners. Even when they entered as captives, 
the sight of the procession did not relieve the 
terrors of the citizens ; the continued thunder of 
the cannon still announced that the battle was 
undecided, and the manner of the prisoners them- 
selves was that of men who expected speedy free- 
dom and vengeance. One officer of cuirassiers was 
particularly remarked for his fine martial appear- 
ance, and the smile of stem contempt with which 
he heard the shouts of the exidting populace. '* The 
emperor," he said, '* the emperor will shortly be 
here;" and the menace of his frowning brow and 
clenched hand indicated the fatal consequences 
which would attend his arrival. 

The contest was indeed so far from being decided, 
that it raged with the most uninterrupted fury ; 
it had paused in some degree upon the centre and 
left, but only to be renewed with double ferocity 
in the right wing. The attack was commenced by 
successive columns of cavalry, rolling after each 
other like waves of the sea. The Belgian horse, 
who were destined to oppose them, again gave 
way, and groped from the field in great disorder. 
Our advanced line of guns was stormed by the 
French, the artillery-men receiving orders to leave 
them, and retire within the squares of the infantry. 



r 
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Thus, at least, thirty pieces of artillery were for the 
time abandoned ; but to an enemy who could not 
either use them or carry them off. The scene now 

m 

assumed the most extraordinary and unparalleled 
appearance. The large bodies of French cavalry 
I'ode furiously up and down amongst our small 
squares of infantry, seeking with desperate courage 
some point where they might break in upon them, 
hut in vain, though many in the attempt fell at the 
very point of the bayonets. 

Jn the meantime a brigade of horse-artillery, 
^Joininanded by the lamented Major Norman Ram- 
say* opened its fire upon the columns. They 
retreated repeatedly, but it was only to advance 
^•th new fiiry, and to renew attempts which it 
seemed impossible for human strength and courage 
«*^tiniately to withstand. As frequently as the 
^valry retreated, our artillery-men, rushing out of 
^©squares in which they had found shelter, began 
^ain to work th^ir pieces, and made a destructive 
arAi^° ^^o retiring squadrons. Two officers of 
uiery were particularly noticed, who, being in a 
^HUare which was repeatedly charged, rushed out 
oe Ih ^^ ^'^®^*"* *^® cavalry retreated, loaded one 

ttpon f K i!"^^"^ ^"^ '^^'''^ «*««d ««*^' *"^ ^^^ '* 

thatth' ^^''®®"'«n- A French officer observed 

and ""^'y'*"^"^'© was repeated more than once, 

oe jj? ^'^^""oop many lives. At the next retreat 

^avin^T ''\''^ stationed himself by the gim, 

_*v.ngh.s 8word,.as if defying the Britlh officer^ 

^nsiderable loss'to' Mm* 



•^ain To " ^^^™'-?« i^ <Jefying the British officers 
S^nX T?"'' ^'- "« ^^ i-«tantly shot by a 
^^^^l^^^L^r.^:^^'^^ Ws self/devotion a 



countrymen. Other Frei^ch 
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officers and men evinced the same desperate and 
devoted zeal in the cause which they had so rashly 
and unhappily ^espoused. One officer of rank, 
after leading his men as far as they would follow 
him towards one of the squares of infantry, found 
himself deserted by them, when the British fire 
opened, and instantly rode upon the bayonets, 
throwing open his arms as if to welcome the bullet 
which should bring him down. He was immediately 
shot, for the moment admitted of no alternative. 
On our part, the coolness of the soldiers was so 
striking as almost to appear miraculous. Amid 
the infernal noise, hurry, and clamour of the blood- 
iest action ever fought, the officers were obeyed as 
if on the parade ; and such was the precision with 
which the men gave their fire, that the aid-de-camp 
could ride round each square with perfect safety, 
being sure that the discharge would be reserved 
till the precise moment when it ought regularly to 
be made. The fire was rolling or alternate, keep« 
ing up that constant and uninterrupted blaze, upon 
which, I presume, it is impossible to force a con- 
centrated land effective charge of cavalry. Thus, 
each little phalanx stood by itself, like an impreg- 
nable fortress, while their crossing fires supported 
each other, and dealt destruction among the enemy, 
who frequently attempted to penetrate through 
the intervals, and to gain the flank, and even the 
rear of these detached masses. The Dutch, Hano- 
verian, and Brunswick troops, preserved the same 
solid order, and the same ready, sustained, and 
destructive fire, as the British regiments with whom 
they were intermingled. 
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Notwithstandivg this well-supported and iui<* 
daunted defence, the situation of our army becacme 
critical. The Duke of Wellington had placed his 
best troops in the first line ; they had already suf- 
fered sererely» and the quality of those Who were 
brought up to support them was in some instances 
found unequal to the task. He himself saw a 
Belg^ian regiment give way at the instant it ctoM' 
ed the ridge of the hill, in the act of advancing 
from the second into the first line. The Duke rode 
up to them in person, halted the regiment, and 
again formed it, intending to bring them into the 
fire himself. They accordingly shouted Sn avani ! 
en avant I and, with much of the manner which 
they had acquired by serving with the French, 
marched up, dressing their ranks with great accu- 
racy, and holding up their heads with military pre- 
cision. But as soon as they crossed the ridge of 
the hill, and again encountered the storm of balls 
and shells, from which they had formerly retreat- 
ed, they went to the right-about once more, and 
fairly left the Duke to seek more resolved follow- 
ers where he could find them. He accordingly 
brought up a Brunswick regiment, which advan- 
ced with less apparent enthusiasm than les Braves 
Belgesy but kept their ground with more steadi- 
ness, and behaved very well. In another part of 
the field, the Hanoverian hussars of Cumberland, 
as they were called, a corps distinguished for their 
handsome appearance and complete equipments, 
were ordered to support a charge nmde by the Bri- 
tish. Their gallant commanding-officer showed no 
alacrity in obeying this order, and indeed observed 
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BO much ceremony, that, after having heen once 
and again ordered to advance, an aid-de-camp of 
the Duke of Wellington informed him of his Grace's 
command, that he should either advance or draw 
off his men entirely, and not remain there to show 
a bad- example and discourage others. The gal- 
lant officer of hussars considering this as a serious 
option, submitted to his own decision, was not long 
in making his choice, and having expressed to the 
aid-de-camp his sense of the Didce's kindness, and , 
of the consideration which he had for raw troops, 
under a fire of such unexampled severity, he said 
he would embrace the alternative of drawing his 
men off, and posting them behind the hamlet of 
Saint John. This he accordingly did, in spite of 
the reproaches of the aid-de-camp, who loaded him 
with every epithet that is most disgraceful to a 
soldier. The incident, although sufficiently morti* 
fying in itself, and attended, as may be supposed, 
with no little inconvenience at such a moment, had 
something in it so comic, that neither the General 
nor any of his attendants were able to resist laugh- 
mg when it was communicated by the incensed 
aid-de-camp. I have been told many of the officers 
and ^soldiers of this unlucky regiment left it in 
shame, joined themselves to other bodies of cavalry, 
and behaved well in the action. But the valiant 
commander not finding himself comfortable in the 
place of refuge which he had himself chosen, fled 
to Brussels, and alarmed the town with a report 
that the French were at his heels. His regiment 
was afterwards in a manner disbanded, or attached 
to the service of the commissariat. 
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These circninstances I communicate to yon, not 
in the least as reflecting upon the national eharac 
ter, either of the Huiorerians or Belgians, bo(h ot 
whom had tnx^ in the field, by whom it wa« glo- 
rioosly sustained ; but as an iuiswer to those who 
faftre remarked, that the armies not being gready 
disproportioned in point of numbers, the contot 
ought to have been sooner decided in &TOur of the 
Ihike of Wellington. The truth is, tliat the Duke's 
first line alone, with occasional reinforcemenia 
from tlie second, sustained the whole bmnt of the 
action ; and it would hare been in the highest 
degree imprudent to hare made any morement in 
adrance eren ta secure advantages which were 
freqnently gained, since implidt reliance could not 
be placed upon the raw troops and tniliria, of wbon 
the snpp<»t was chiefly composed. With 80,000 
British troops, it ia probaUe the battle would not 
hare lasted two boors, tboi^ it is impOMUe it 
oanld in that erent hare been so enli[«ly decimre, 
"see the French, less oom^^dy exhausted, would 
r"i*>Mj hare been able to lake better measures 
fiir oorou^ thor retnnt. 

Mewwhile the battle z^ed in erery point- TTm 
"«»* «h1 left were »gm, aemilted. aod. if pos- 
srtte, Biore fnriwsly tbaa befiw*. Thetem-haMe 
^^"^^ ®^'*' 'S-i-S — der Ae ««r« «f tbe 
Bm«h h-e, was at 1^ «ar»«l by tfc Fre-A 
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bayonets through the windows and embrasures. As 
the entrance of the farm fronted the high-road, and 
was in the very focus of the enemy's fire, it was 
impossible to send supplies of ammunition by that 
^uray ; and the commanding-officer unfortunately had 
not presence of mind to make sl breach through 
the back part of the wall, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing them. <^/ ought to have thought of it," 
said the Duke of Wellington, who seems to have 
considered it as his duty to superintend and direct 
even the most minute details of that complicated 
action ; *' but," as he added, with a rery unneces- 
sary apology, '' my mind could not embrace every 
thing at once." The post meanwhile, though long 
maintained by the enemy, was of little use to them, 
as our artillery on the ridge were brought to plunge 
into it, and the attempt to defend it as a point of 
support for his future attacks, cost Bonaparte more 
men than he had lost in carrying it. On the right 
Hougoumont continued to be as fiercely assailed, 
but more successfully defended. The carnage in 
that point was dreaded ; the French at length had 
recourse to shells, by which they set on fire, first, 
a large stack of hay in the farm-yard, and then the 
chateau itself. Both continued to blase high in 
the air, spreading a thick black smoke, which as- 
cended far over that of the cannonade, and seemed 
to announce that some dreadful catastrophe had 
befallen the little garrison. Many of the wounded 
had been indeed carried into the diateau for shel- 
ter, and, horrible to relate, could not be withdrawn 
from it when it took fire. But the Guards con- 
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tinned to make good the garden and the «»«rtyarj. 
•nd the enemy's ntmost efforts proved ^f"* " 
dispossess them. The yarious «P«^,^J' filu 
French had met with in this part <»f *« ^r! 
seemed by degrees to render the* *fl™' 'Z. 
fbrions, and the right wing re^sstablished its «>m 

plete commnnication with this poM <* f^\^ 
key of the position, and reinforced its defenders 

as occasion demanded. ^ 

During this scene of tumiilt and «^?^\^ 
DnkeofWeDington exposed his person withair^ 

dom which, while the poation of the "7"*®^^ 
the nature of the ground, rendered it »«®^***r^ 
necessary, made aU around him tremble w^^^JJT 
Ufe on which it was obvious that the fate of we 
battle depended. There was scarcely a square but 
he visited in person, encouraging the men hy nw 
presence^ and the officers by his direcaons. Mwy 

of his short phrases are repeated by thena, ■* ^^*^ 
were possessed of talismanic efiect. While he stow 
on the centre of the high-road in front of Mount M 
John, several guns were levelled against him, dw- 
tingnished as he was by his suite, and the move- 
ments of the officers who came and went with 
orders. The balls repeatedly graaed a tree on the 
right-hand of the road, which tree now bears bi« 
name. ** That*s good practice,* observed the Dnk® 
to one of his suite ; «« I think they fire better than 
in Spain.* Riding up to the 95tli, when in front 
of the line, and even then expecting a fbrmidabls 
diarge of cavalry, he said, *< Stand fast, 95th — ^^ 
must not be beat — what will they say in Eng* 
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land ?" ^ On anotlier occasion, when many of the 
best and brarest men had fallen, and the event of 
the action seemed doubtful even to those who re- 
mained, he said, with the coolness of a spectator, 
who was beholding some weU-contested sport — 
** Never mind, well win this battle yet." To air- 
other regiment, then closely engaged, he used a 
common sporting expression ; <* Hard pounding this, 
gentlemen ; let's see who will pound longest." All 
who heard him issue orders took confidence from 
his quick and decisive intellect; all who saw him 
caught mettle from his undaunted composure. His 
staff, who had shared so many glories and dangers 
by his side, fell man by man around him, yet seem- 
ed in their own agony only to regard his safety. 
Sir William De Lancey, struck by a spent ball, fell 
from his horse — ^* Leave me to die," he said to 
those who came to assist him, '< attend to the 

1 [In action prompt, in sentence brief.— 
** Soldiers, stand firm," exclaimed the Cliief, 
*< England shall tell the fight I ** 
On came the whirlwind—like the laat 
But fiercest sweep of tempest-blast— 
On came the whirlwind— steel-gleams hroVe 
Like lightning through the rolling smuke ; 

The war was waked anew. 
Three -hundred cannon.mouths roar*d lond. 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud. 

Their showers of iron threw. 
B(>neath their fire, in full career, 
RushM on the ponderous cuirassier. 
The lancer conch *d his ruthless spear. 
And hurrying as to havoc near, 

The cohorts* eaglt>8 flew. 
In one dark torrent, broad and strong. 
The advancing onset roll'd along. 
Forth harbinger*d by flerce acclaim, 
That, from the shroud .of smoke and flame, 
Feal'd wildly the imperial name. 

8iK Waltkb Scorr's Poetical Works. toL xi., p. 971-&] 
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Dnke."^ The lamented Sir Alexander Gordon,^ 
'vi^iose early experience and high talents had al- 
ready rendered him the ohject of so modi hope 
and expectation, received his mortal wound while 
expostulating witii the €reneral on the personal 
danger to which he was exposing himself. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Canmng, and many of our lost heroes, 
died with the Duke's name on their expiring lips. 
Amid the havoc 'vi^idi had heen made among his 
immediate attendants, his Grace sent off a young 
gentleman, acting as aid-de-camp, to a general of 
brigade in another part of Ihe field, with a message 
of importance. In returning he was shot through the 
lungs, but, as if supported by the resolution to do 
his doty, he rode up to the Duke of Wellington, 
delivered the answer to his message, and then drop- 
ped from his horse, to all appearance a dying man. 
In a word, if the most devoted attachment on the 
part of all who approached him, can add to tiie ho- 
nours of a hero, never did a general receive so many 
and such affecting proofs of it ; and tiieir devotion 
was repaid by his sense of its value, and sorrow for 
their loss. ** Believe me," he afterwards said, << that 
nothing, excepting a battie lost, can be half so me- 
lancholy as a battie won. The bravery of my troops 
has hitherto saved me from that greater evil ; but, 
to win even such a battie as this of Waterloo, at 
the expense of the lives of so many gallant friends, 

> [This accomplished officer had been married in the April 
preceding, to the beautiful daughter of Sir James Hall of Dan- 
glass, Bart. ; and the young lady reached the Netherlands in 
time to witness his death.] 

* [Brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, who has erected a mo« 
nument on the spot where he received his wound. ] 
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could only be termed a heavy misfortune, were it 
not for its important results to the public benefit." ^ 
In the meanwhile it seemed still doubtful whe- 
ther these sacrifices had not been made in vain ; 
for the French, though repulsed in every point, 
continued their incessant attacks with a perseve- 
rance of which they were formerly deemed inca-<> 
pable ; and the line of chequered squares, hither- 
to successfully opposed to them, was gradually, 
from the great reduction of numbers, presenting a 
diminished and less formidable appearance. One 
general officer was under the necessity of stating, 
that his brigade was reduced to one-third of its 
numbers, that those who remained were exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, and that a temporary relief, of 
however short duration, seemed a measure of per- 
emptory necessity. ^^ Tell him^" said the Duke, 
'^ what he proposes is impossible. He, and I, and 



> [Period of honour as of woes, 
What bright careers 'twas thine to close !>-> 
MarlcM on thy roll of blood what names 
To Britain's memory, and to Fame's, 
Laid there their last immortal claims! 
Thou saw'st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Ficton's soul of firt* — 
Saw'st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of FoNSONBV could die — 
Db Lancby change Love's bridal-wreath. 
For laurels from the haud of Death** 
Saw^Bt gallant Millbb'b failing eye 
Still bent where Albion's banners fly. 
And CAMBBoir« in the shock of steel. 
Die like the olfspring of Lochiel ; 
And generous Oordon, 'mid the strife, 
Fkll while he watch'd his leader's life.-* 
Ah ! though Ifer guardian angel's shield 
Fenced Britain's hero through the field. 
Fate not the less her power made known* 
Through his friends' hearts to pierce his own ! 

filB W4Vm Scorr'B Poetieai Works, toL xL, p. 285-S.] 
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ereiy Englishniaii in tbe field, nint £e m Ife 
spot whidi we now occapj," — ^ It it tnam^' 
retomed the general ; ^ I, aadereiy man under mj 
eonunand, are determined to share his &le.' A 
friend of ours had the conrage to adc the Dnke ef 
Wellington^ Aether in .that oonjnnctnre he look- 
ed often to the woods firom ^ich the 
were expected to issue ? — ** No^" was the 
^ I looked oftener at ray watch than at any thi^g 
^Ise. I knew if my troops could keep their posi- 
tion till night, that I must be joined by Blodier 
before morning, and we would aot haTe kft 
Bonaparte an army next day. But,* continued he^ 
** I i»wn I was glad as one hour of daylight slip- 
ped away after another, and our position was stiD 
maintained.'^ — ^^And if," continued the querist, 
** by misfortune the position had been carried?* — 
' We had the wood behind to retreat into.* — 
** And if the wood also was forced ? * — *^ No^ no ; 
they could nerer have so beaten us but we could 
have made good the wood against them.* — From 
this brief conversation it is evident, that in his <^- 
nion, whose judgment is least competent to chal- 
lenge, even the retreat of the English on this awftd 
day would have afforded but temporary success to 
Bonaparte. 

While this furious conflict lasted, the Prussian 
general, with the faith and intrepidity which cha- 
racterise him, was pressing forward to the assist- 
ance of his allies. So early as between three and 
four o'clock, the division of Bulow appeared mena- 
cing the right flank of the French, chiefly with 
light troops and cavalry. But this movement was 

I 
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foreseen and prorided against by Bonaparte. Be- 
sides the immense force with which he sustained 
the main conflict, he had kept in reserve a large 
body of troops, under Count Lobau, who were op- 
posed to those of Bulow with a promptitude which 
appeared like magic ; our officers being at a loss 
almost to conjecture whence the forces came, which 
appeared as it were to rise out of the earth to op- 
pose this new adversary. The engagement (which 
consisted chiefly in sharpshooting) continued in 
this quarter, but with no great energy, as the Prus- 
sian general waited the coming up of the miun 
body of Blucher's army. This was retarded by 
many circumstances. We have already noticed the 
state of the cross-roads, or rather tracks, through 
which a numerous army had to accomplish their 
passage. But besides, the efiects of the battle ot 
Ligny were still felt, and it was not only natural 
but proper that Blucher, before involving himself 
in defiles from which retreat became impossible, 
should take some time to ascertain whether the 
English were able to maintain their ground until 
he should conle up to their assistance. For, in the 
event of their being routed, with the usual cir- 
cumstances of defeat, before the Prussians arrived, 
Blucher must have found himself in a most criti- 
cal situation, engaged in the defiles of St Lambert, 
with one victorious French army in front^ and an- 
other pressing upon his rear at Wavre. Such at 
least is the opinion of our best and most judicious 
officers. But the loyalty of the Prince- Marshal's 
character did not permit him long: to hesitate upon 
advancing to the support of his illustrious ally. 
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Grouchy and Vandammey with their combined 
forces, amounting to upwards of thirty thousand 
men, had followed the Prussian rear (oonomanded 
by Tauenzein) as far as Wavre, less, it would seem 
with the purpose of actual fight, than of precipita- 
ting the retreat, which they supposed Blucher to 
have conmienced with his whole army. At length 
Tauenzein halted upon the villages of Wavre and 
Bielge, on the river Dyle, and there prepared to 
defend himself. It is probable that, about this time, 
the appearance of Bulow's corps on Bonaparte*8 
right flank made the French general desirous the 
Prussians should be attacked in a different and 
distant point, in such a serious manner as might 
effectiudly engage their attention, and prevent their 
detaching more forces to the support of Wellington. 
Accordingly orders were despatched to Grouchy to 
make a serious attack upon that part of the 
Prussian army which was opposed to him. But 
Bonaparte was not aware, nor does Grouchy seem 
to have discovered, that the forces he was thus to 
engage only consisted of a strong rear-guard, which 
occupied the villages and position upDU the Dyle to 
mask the march of the main army under the Prince- 
Marshal himself, which was already defiling to the 
right through the passes of St Lambert, and in full 
march to unite itself with Wellington and Bulow. 
The resistance of Tauenzein, however, was so 
obstinate as to confirm Grouchy in the belief that 
he was engaged with a great proportion of the 
Prussian army. The bridge at Wavre, particularly, 
was repeatedly lost and gained before the French 
were able to make their footing good beyond it. 
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At length a French colonel snatched the eagle of 
his regiQient, and rushing forward, crossed the 
bridge, and struck it into the ground on the other 
side. His corps followed with a unanimous shout 
if Vive VEmpereur ! and although the gallant 
officer who thus led them on was himself slain on 
the spot, his followers succeeded in carrying the 
Tillage. That of Bielge at the same time fell into 
their hands, and Grouchy anxiously expected from 
his Emperor orders to improve his success. But 
no such orders arrived ; the sound of the cannon 
in that direction slackened, and at length died away ; 
and it was next morning before Grouchy heard the 
portentous news that awaited him, announcing the 
fate of Napoleon and his army. 

The French have since pretended, that theii 
defeat was, in a great measure, owing to Gronchy's 
neglecting to make a lateral movement to his own 
left to the support of Napoleon. They ascribe 
this to the rapacity of Vandamme, who b said to 
have urged Grouchy to continue his movement 
upon Brussels, rather than to unite himself with 
Bonaparte, in order that their division might have 
the first share of the pillage of the city. If, how- 
ever, this division of the French army had not 
fought at Wavre, where, with difficulty, they 
defeated the Prussian rear-guard, it seems clear, 
that Tauenzein, who showed great generalship, 
would have become the assailant, upon their mani- 
festing a purpose of closing up towards the army of 
Napoleon. In either case they would have had 
the same number of enemies to dispose of, and 
consequently would have had the same difficulty in 
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rendering eflFectual assistance to ^''^^'^^^^^tbsA 
last exigency. There is no f oub|^ b^vre ,^ ^^^ 
their remaining inactive on tlie other «^^^ . 

Dyle annihilated Napoleon's last chance or s ^ 
Meantime Blucher pressed the ^^r\. ^ 

forces through the defiles which separated mm 
WeUington. Notwithstanding the ^^on^^^^^^n 
his faU upon the 16th, the veteran ^^^istea i- 
leaving his cairiage and being placed on ^^^'^^''^^ 
that he might expedite the march by precep 
example. The sun was, however, near sera » 
before his forces appeared in strength issuing 
the woods upon the flank of the contending ariDi^- 
It seems to have been one of Bonaparte s leaoug 
errors to miscalculate the moral force of t^ j^^^. 
tian character, and especially that of ^^^^ .' 
Though it was now obvious that the army ot tn^ 
Prince-Marshal was appearing on the field, ^*P 
leon deluded himself to the last by a belief tBa« 
they were followed by Grouchy, and either retreat- 
ing, or moving laterally in the same line with hun ; 
a circumstance which countenances the report o 
those French officers who allege orders to this 
purpose had been sent to Grouchy, although that 
Marshal denied having ever received them- In tms 
mistake Bonaparte obstinately persisted until the 
(M)nsequences proved fatal to the very last chance 
which he had of covering his own retreat. It ^■^ 
for some time supposed, that he mistook the Prns- 
sians for his own forces under Grouchy. This was 
not the case, nor was it possible it could be so. His 
real error was sufficient .for his destruction, with- 
out exaggerating it into one that would indicate 



^f^^^^^sKmammimtmm^^^tmeKsrrfwmmmmmmme^mmmafm^mmmmm^KStmmmmm^Hi^ 
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insanity. But as appears from Mar^chal Ney's 
letter, Bonaparte spread among the soldiers,' by 
means of the unfortunate Labedoyere, his owA 
belief that Grouchy was advancing to their sup- 
port. He imagined, in short, that, at the very worst, 
his own general had made a lateral movement, 
corresponding to that of Blucher, and was as near 
to support as the other was to attack him. In this 
belief, all the slaughter and all the repulses of that 
bloody day did not prevent his risking a desperate 
and final effort. 

Notwithstanding the perseverance with which 
Bonaparte had renewed his attacks upon the Eng- 
lish position, and the vast number of his best cavalry 
and infantry who had fallen in the struggle, he 
hadstiU in reserve nearly 15,000 men of his own 
guard, who, remaining on the ridge of La Belle 
Alliance, or behind it, had scarcely drawn a trigger 
daring the action. But about seven o'clock at 
night their Emperor determined to devote this 
proved and faithful reserve, as his last stake, to the 
chance of one of those desperate games in which he 
had been frequently^ successful. For this purpose 
he left the more distant point of observation, which 
he had for some time occupied upon the heights in 
the rear of the line, and descending from the hill, 
placed himself in the midst of the highway front- 
ing Mount St John, and within about a quarter 
of a milie of the English line. The banks, wuich 
rise high on each side, protected him from such 
balls as did not come in a direct line. In attaining 
this place of security, he incurred the only personal 
risk which he ran in the action. As they galloped 
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towards the hollow way, a bullet struck off the 
pommel of an officer's saddle who was near him. 
Bonaparte coolly observed, *' You must keep in 
the ravine." Here he caused his guards to defile 
before him, and acquainting them that the English 
cavalry and infantry were entirely destroyed, and 
that to carry their position they had only to sos* 
tain with bravery a heavy fire of their artillery, 
he concluded by pointing to the causeway, and ex:* 
claiming, << There, gentlemen, is the road to Brus- 
sels ! '* The prodigious shouts of Vive I'JSn^DereuTf 
with which the Guard answered this appeal, led 
our troops, and the Duke of Wellington himself, 
to expect an instant renewal of the attack, with 
Napoleon as the leader. Many an eye was eagerly 
bent to the quarter from whence the clamour pro* 
ceeded; but the mist, as well as the clouds of 
smoke, rendered it impossible to see any object dis- 
tinctly. None listened to the shout with more eag^ 
hope than our own Great General, who probably 
thought, like the Avenger in Shakspeare, 

-^^ «< Th«re thou thoiild'st be : 
By thiti great clatter one of the greatest note 
bruited." — . 



All indeed expected an attack headed by Bona- 
parte in person ; and in failing upon thb instant 
and final crisis to take the command of his Guards, 
whom he destined to try the last cast of his fortune, 
he disappointed both his friends and enemies. 
The Imperial Guard, however, rallying in their 

^rf T ^^^"^ ®^ ^^® ^"■®^®" ^^^y *"^ i»»^antry 
of the hue as yet maintained the combat, advanced 
dauntlessly. But the repeated repulses of the 
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French had not been left unimproved by the Bri- 
tish. The extreme right of the line, commanded 
by General Frederick Adam, under Lord Hill, had 
gradually and ahnost imperceptibly gained ground 
after each unsuccessful charge, until the space 
between Hougoumont and Brain e la Leude being 
completely cleared of the enemy, the British right 
wing, with its artillery and sharpshooters, was 
brought round from a convex to a concave posi- 
tion, so that our guns raked the French columns 
as soon as they debouched upon the causeway for 
their final attack. Our artillery had orders during 
the whole action to fire only upon the infantry and 
cavalry of the French, and not to waste their am- 
munition and energy in the less decisive exchange 
of shot with the French guns. The service of the 
artillery was upon this occasion so accurate, and 
at the same time so destructive, that the heads of 
the French attacking columns were enfiladed, and 
in a manner annihilated, before they could advance 
upon the high-road. Those who witnessed the fire 
and its efiects, describe it to me as if the enemy's 
columns kept perpetually advancing from the hol- 
low way without ever gaining ground on the plain, 
•a speedily were the files annihilated as they came 
into the line of the fire. Enthusiasm, however, 
joined to the impulse of those in the rear, who for- 
ced forward the front into the scene of danger, at 
length carried the whole attacking force into the 
plain. But their courage was obviously damped. 
They advanced indeed against every obstacle tiL 
they attained the ridge, where the British soldiers 
lay on the ground to avoid the destructive fire of 
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urtillory, by which the assault was covered: h<A 
this was tliL-ir final effort. " Up, Guards, and at 
thorn," cried the l>«ke of WelUnffton, who was tlieB 
wiiK a biiffade of the Guard*. In an inatant they 
upriing lip, and, assiuning- the offensive, rusieii 
upon the attacking columns with the bayonet 
This body of the Guards had been preriously dis- 
posed in line, insti-ad of the squares which they bad 
iiitkcrto occupied. But the line was of unusual 
ilcpth, consisting- of four ranks instead of two. 
" Yoii have stood cavalry in this order," said the 
General, '• and can therefore 6nd no difficulty "i 
diur^^iiig- infantry." The effect of their three fatal 
cheers, and of tlie rapid advance which followed, 
w»8depisive. The Guards of Napoleon were with- 
in twoniy yards of those of our Sovereigfu, but not 
nne staid to cross bayonets with a British soldier 
The ponsoionsness that no support or reserve 
remwned to then., added confusion to their retreat. 
This w-as observed by both trenerals with suitable 
emonon. The Duke of WelHngton perceived the 
disoHer of .he Kr..„d. retread «d tW^nce of 
JiLS^"^'""-^ '"' '''^••' "«^*^ fl*""^. *»■«« they were 
T*^ """;*' '" «« th« was opposed to them. 

;e r n:kSXh';nn2s jt**"^ ""* '^^ 

dwse dn-..» , ■ enabled hun to mention both 
«ilto. Jle i_.„_j. T^ ••T*^*hle officer* aronnd 

"S hmm^ drivii^ before thani 
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the flying French, whose confusion became each 
moment more irretrievable. The tirailleurs and 
cavalry, amounting to several regiments of the 
Imperial Guard, gallantly attempted to cover the 
retreat. They were charged by the British cavalry, 
and literally cut to pieces. 

Bonaparte saw the issue of the fight with the 
same accuracy as the English General, but with 
far different feelings. He had shown the utmost 
coolness and indifference during the whole day, and 
while he praised the discipline and conduct of 
particular corps of the British army, whose gallan- 
try he witnessed, he affected to lament their neces- 
sary and inevitable destruction. Even to reports 
which were incessantly brought to him of the 
increasing strength and progress of the Prussians 
upon his right flank, he turned an indifferent ear, 
bending his whole attention, and apparently resting 
his final hope, upon the suc^cess of the ultimate attack 
by the Imperial Guards. When he obsei^ed 
them recoil in disorder, the cavalry intermixed 
with the foot and trampling them down, he said to 
his aid-de-camp, " lis sont melees ensemble !^ then 
looked down, shook his head, and became, according 
to the expression of his guide, pale as a corpse. 
Immediately afterwards two large bodies of British 
cavalry appeared in rapid advance on each flank ; 
and as the operations of the Prussians had extended 
along his right flank, and were rapidly gaining his 
rear, Bonaparte was in great danger of being made 
prisoner. He then pronounced to Bertrand, who 
was always by his side, the fatal words, " All is over, 

X 
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it is time to save ourselves," ' and left to their fate 
the army wluch that day had shed their Wood for 
him with such profusion. His immediate attend- 
ants, about ten or twelve in number, scrambled 
along with him out of the hollow way,.and gaining 
the open plain, all fled as fast as their horses could 
carry them, or the general confusion would admit, 
without a single attempt, on Bonaparte's part, to 
raUy his army or cover their retreat. In one 
instance alone he displayed some spirit of the fan- 
faronade by which his conduct was frequently 
distingmshed. In passing a battery of fourteen 
gruns near to the observatory, he ordered that before 
they were deserted fourteen rounds should be fired 
from each ; — as if in such a moment the precisioa 
of a review would be required from an army, to 
which he was himself setting the example of pre- 
cipitate flight. Whatever may be thought of Bo- 
naparte's behaviour on former occasions, it would 
appear, either that prosperity had clouded his 
energy of mind, or that he was in some degree 
wanting to liimself on the conclusion of this me- 
morable day. For, after having shown, during the 
progress of the battle, great judgment, composure, 
and presence of mind, the mode of his retreat was 
much less than honourable to a soldier, who had 
risen by personal courage and conduct to the 
greatest pitch of power that was ever enjoyed by 
an individuaL 

At half<-past nine the fugitive arrived at Genappa 



» "A present c'est finl.... Sao vona nous. 



If 
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and experienced great difficulty in getting through 
the narrow street and over the bridge at that vil- 
lage, which was so encumbered with cannon and 
baggage-carts, that it was more than an hour ere 
he could obtain a free passage. From thence ho 
pursued his flight, still upon the spur, to Quatre 
Bras, and from Quatre Bras to Gosselies, where he 
dismounted, and walked on foot to Charleroi. He 
stopped for the first time in a meadow beyond that 
town, ai^d, for the first time that day, took some 
refreshment. In the course of his flight, he received 
from time to time the reports brought him by 
different officers, of the disastrous fate of the army 
which he had abandoned. From the neighbour- 
hood of Charleroi he again resumed his rapid flight 
towards Pai'is. 

Meanwhile the front attack of the English, and 
that of the Prussians upon the flank, met with 
slight opposition. Just as the English army had 
deployed into « line for the general charge, the sun 
streamed out, as if to shed his setting glories upon 
the conquerors of that dreadful day. Fatigue and 
diminution of numbers, even wounds, were forgot- 
ten^ when the animating command was given to 
assume the offensive. Headed by the Duke of 
Wellington himself, with his hat in his hand, the 
line advanced with the utmost spirit and rapidity. 
The fire of the enemy from one hundred and fifty 
pieces of artillery did not stop them for a single 
moment, and in a short time the French artillery- 
men deserted their guns, cut loose their traces, and 
mingled in the flight, now altogether confused and 
universal, the fugitives trampling down those who 
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yet endeavoured to keep their ranks. The first 
line had hardly the vestige of military order when 
it was flung back on the second, and both became 
then united in one tide of general and undistin- 
guished flight. Baggage-waggons, artillery-cartsi 
guns overthrown, and all the impediments of a 
hurried flight, cumbered the open field as well as 
the causeway, without mentioning the thick-strewn 
corpses of the slain, and the bodies of the stiU more 
miserable wounded, who in vain shrieked and 
implored compassion, as fliers and pursuers drove 
headlong over them in the agony of fear or the 
ecstasy of triumph. All the guns which were in 
line along the French position, to the number ot 
one hundred and fifty, fell into the immediate pos- 
session of the British. The last gun fired was a 
howitzer, which the French had left upon the road. 
It was turned upon their retreat, and discharged by 
Captain Campbell, aid-de-camp to General Adam, 
with his own hand, who had thus the honour of 
concluding the battle of Waterloo, which, it has 
been said, Bonaparte himself commenced. 

There remained, however, for the unhappy fugi- 
tives, a flight and pursuit of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. And here the timely junction of the Prussians 
was of the last consequence to the common cause 
of Europe. The British cavalry were completely 
wearied with the exertions of the day, and utterly 
incapable of following the chase. Even the horses 
of the ofiicers were altogether unable to strike a 
trot for any length of way, so that the arrival of 
the Prussians, with all their cavalry fit for instant 
and rapid operation, and organized by so active 
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a quarter-master-general as Gneisenan, was essen- 
tial to gathering in the harvest, which was already 
dearly won and fairly reaped. 

The march and advance of the Prussians crossed 
the van of the British army, after they had attack- 
ed the French position, ahout the farm-house of 
La Belle Alliance ; and there, or near to that spot, 
the Duke of Wellington and Prince- Marshal Blu- 
cher met to congratulate each other upon their joint 
•access, and its important consequences. The ham- 
let, which is said to have taken its name from a 
little circumstance of village scandal,^ came to bear 
an unexpected and extraordinary coincidence with 
the situation of the combined annies, which inclines 
many foreigners even now to give the fight the 
name of the Battle of La Belle Alliance. Here, 
too, the victorious allies of both countries exchan- 
ged military greeting, — ^the Prussians halting their 
Tegmental bands to play ^ God save the King,* 
while the British returned the compliment with 
three cheers to the honour of Prussia. The Prince- 
Marshal immediately ga¥e orders that every man 
and horse in his army capable of action should 
press upon the rear of the fugitires, without giving 
them a moment's time to rally. The night was 
illuminated by a bright moon, so that the fliers 
found no refuge, and experienced as little mercy. 

To the last, indeed, the French had forfeited all 

I A woman who resided here, after marrying t^o husbands 
In her own station of creditable yeomanry, chose to unite her- 
•elf, upon her becoming a second time a widow, to her own 
hind or ploughman ; and the name of La Belle AUiaooe waa 
bestowed on her place of residence in ridicule of this match. 
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claim ; for their cruelty towards the Prassians ta- 
ken upon the 16th, and towards the British woimd- 
ed and prisoners made during the battle of the 
18th, was such as to exclude them from the bene- 
fit of the ordinary rules of war. Their lancers, in 
particular, rode over the field during the action, 
despatching with their weapons the wounded Bri- 
tish, with the most inveterate rancour ; and many 
of the officers who have recovered from the woimds 
they received on that glorious day, sustained the 
greatest danger and most lasting inconvenience 
from such as were inflicted by those savages, when 
they were in no condition either to offend others 
or to defend themselves. The Quoi ! tu fCes poM 
mart f of the spearman, was usually accompanied 
with a thrust of his lance, dealt with an invete- 
racy which gives great countenance to the ge- 
neral opinion, that their orders were to give no 
quarter. Even the Britii^h officers who were car- 
ried before Bonaparte, although civilly treated 
while he spoke to them, and dismissed with assu- 
rances that they should* have surgical assistance 
and proper attendance, were no sooner out of his 
presence than they were stripped, beaten, and abu- 
sed. Most of the prisoners whom the French took 
from our light cavalry were put to death hi cold 
blood, or owed their safety to concealment or a 
speedy escape. In short, it seemed as if the French 
army, when they commenced this desperate game, 
had, like Bucaniers setting forth upon a cruise, 
Renounced the common rules of war, and bonds 
' of social amity, and become ambitious of distin- 
nishing themselves as enemies to the human gpe- 
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eies. This unnatural hatred, rashly announced and 
cruelly acted upon, was as fearfully avenged. The 
Prussians listened not, and they had no reason to 
listen, to cries for mercy from those who had thus 
ahnsed their momentary advantages over them- 
selves and their allies ; and their light horse, 
always formidable on such occasions, made a fearful 
and indiscriminate slaughter, scarce interrupted 
even by the temptation of plundering the baggage 
with which the roads were choked, and unchecked 
by an atteiopt at resistance. Those soldiers who 
had begun the morning with such hopes, and 
whose conduct during the battle vindicated their 
having done so, were now so. broken in heart and 
spirits, that scores of them fled at sight of a single 
Prussian hussar. 

Yet it is remarkable that, amid the countless 
number who fell, both of privates and officers, we 
do not notice many of those names distinguished 
in the bulletins of Bonaparte's former campaigns. 
Whether the marshals, doubting the success of 
their old master, hazarded themselves less irankly 
in his cause, or did so with better fortune than 
belonged to our distinguished and undaunted Pic- 
ton, Ponsonby, and other officers of high rank whose 
loss we lament, it is not for me to conjecture. 
But, except Duhesme and Friant, neither of whose 
names was very much distinguished, we hear of 
no general officers among the French list of the 
slain. The latter was killed by a ball dose to the 
turncoat Ney, who commanded the imperial guards 
in the last attack. The death of Duhesme had 
something in it which was Homeria He was over- 
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taken in the YiUage of Genappe by one of the 
Duke of Branswick's bLid^ hnssarsy of whom he 
begged quarter. The soldier regarded him stemlyy 
with his sabre uplifted, and then briefly saying, 
^ The Duke of Brunswick died yesterday," bestow- 
ed on him his death's wound. 

General Cambrone was said also to have fallen 
afiter refusing quarter, and announcing to the 
British, by whom it was offered, '' The Imperial 
Guard can die, but never surrender." The speech 
and the devotion of the general received honour- 
able mefition in the Minutes of the Chamber o€ 
Representatives. But the passage was ordered to 
be erased next day, it being discovered that Gene- 
ral Cambrone was a prisoner in Lord Welling^nV 
camp. 

The French retreat was utter rout and oonf«« 
sion, the men deserting their officers, the officers 
the men, all discipline neglected, and every thing 
thrown away which could for a moment impede 
the rapidity of their panic flight. A slight at- 
tempt was made to halt at the village of Genappe^ 
but there and at Charleroi, and wherever else the 
terrified fugitives attempted to pause, a cannon- 
shot or two, or the mere sound of a Prussian drum 
or trumpet, was sufficient to put them again to the 
rout. 

The English remained on the field of battle and 
the villages adjacent. Be it not forgotten, that, 
after such attetition to their wounded companions, 
as the moment permitted, they carried their suc- 
cours to the disabled French, without deigning 
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to remember that the defenceless and groaning 
wretches who encumbered the field of battle in 
heaps, were the same men who had displayed the 
most relentless cruelty on every temporary advan- 
tage which they obtained during this brief cam- 
paign. They erected huts over them to protect 
them from the weather, brought them water, and 
shared with them their refreshments — showing in 
this the upright nobleness of their own disposi- 
tions, and giving the most vivid testimony of their 
deserving that victory with which Providence had 
crowned them — a victory as unparalleled in its 
consequences, as the battle itself was in its length, 
obstinacy, and importance. Adieu ! my dear Major 
Excuse a long letter, which contains much which 
you may have heard better told, mixed with some 
things with which you are probably not yet ac- 
quainted. The details which I have ventured to 
put into writing, are most of them from the autho- 
rity of officers high in command upon that memo- 
rable day, and I may therefore be allowed to hope 
that even repetitions will be pardoned, for the sake 
of giving more authenticity to the facts which I 
have narrated. Yours, && 

Paul* 
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LETTER IX 

PAUL TO HIS SISTER MARGARET. 

EngUih Fititors to Waterha — De Cotter, Bonaparie*9 
Guide — Appearance of the Field of Battle — lAvreit of 
the French Soldiers — German Prayer-books — Letters'^ 
Gentle Shepherd — Quack Advertisements — Crops tramp- 
led donm^'Houses and Hamlets ruinous — Claim of Da* 
mages^-^Hougoumont — ReUcs taken hy Visitors — Number 
Slain in the Battle — Plunder obtained by the Peasants—^ 
Sale of Relics of the Battle-^MS. of French Songs^ 
Romance of Dunois — 7%e Troubadour — Cupid's Choici 
— Reflections suggested by these Poems — Chanson'-^ 
Romance de TVoubadour — Chanson de la Folie, 

I SHOULD now, my dear sister, give yoa some 
description of the celebrated field of Waterloo. But 
although I visited it with unusual advantages, it 
is necessary that I should recollect how many 
descriptions have already appeared of this cele- 
brated scene of the greatest event of modern times, 
and that I must not weary your patience with a 
twice-told tale. Such and so numerous have been the 
visits of English families and tourists, as to enrich 
the peasants of the vicinity by the consequences 
of an event which menaced them with total ruin. 
The good old Flemish housewife, who keeps the 
Principal cabaret at Waterloo, even when I was 
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there, had learnt the ralue of her situation, and 
charged three prices for our coffee, because she 
could gratify us by showing the very bed in which 
the Grand Lord slept the night preceding the 
action.^ To what extremities she may have since 
proceeded in taxing English curiosity, it is diffi« 
cult to conjecture. To say truth, the honest 
Flemings were at first altogether at a loss to com- 
prehend the eagerness and enthusiasm by which 
their EJnglish visitors were influenced in their pil- 
grimages to this classic spot. Their country has been 
long the scene of military operations, in which the 
inhabitants themselves have seldom felt much per- 
sonal interest. With them a battle fought and 
won is a battle forgotten, and the peasant resumes 
his ordinary labours after the armies have left his 
district, with as little interest in recoUecting the 
conflict, as if it had been a thunder-storm which 
had passed away. You may conceive, therefore, 
the great surprise with which these honest poco- 
curantes viewed the number of British travellers 

1 [llie Duke of Wellington's cook, a Frenchman^ who bad 
been with him during most of the Peninsular campaigns, 
exhibited, on the 18th of June, a confidence in his Grace's 
fortune, which ought to be recorded. While the battle was 
raging, successive fugitives, in pawing the little auberge in 
the vUlage of Waterloo, where this man was busy in his 
▼ocation, gave him impatient warning that he had better 
pack up and secure his reti'eat, for that assuredly his master 
would want no dinner at Waterloo that day. The cook's 
answer was always, '* Monseipneur n*a rien dit»** He conti- 
nued to work among his pots and pans as usual, and the 
Duke found an excellent dinner, of thirty covers, ready when 
he reached, late in the evening, the humble roof where he had 
fixed, his headquarters. ] 
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of every possible description who hastened to Tisit 
the field of Waterloo. 

I was early in making my pilgrimage, yet there 
were half a dozen of parties upon the ground at the 
same time with that to which I belonged. Honest 
John de Coster, the Flemish peasant, whom Bona- 
parte has made immortal by pressing into his 
service as a guide, was the person in most general 
request, and he repeated with great accuracy the 
same simple tale to aU who desired to hear him. 
I questioned him long and particularly, but I can- 
not pretend to have extracted any information in 
addition to what has been long ago very accurate- 
ly published in the newspapers. For I presume 
you would be little interested in knowing, that, 
upon this memorable occasion, the ex-emperor rode 
a dappled horse, and wore a grey surtout with a 
green uniform coat ; and, in memory of his party's 
badge, as I suppose, a violet-coloured waistcoat, and 
pantaloons of the same. It was, however, with 
no little emotion that I walked with De Coster 
from one place to another, making him show note, 
as nearly as possible, the precise stations which 
had been successively occupied by the fiillen mo* 
narch on that eventful day. The first was at the 
farm of Rossum, near to that of La Belle Alliance, 
from which he had witnessed the unsuccessfol at- 
tack upon Hougoumont. He remained there till 
about four o'clock, and then removed into the 
cottage of De Coster, where he continued until he 
descended into the ravine or hollow way. There 
was a deep and inexpressible feeling of awe in the 
reflection, that the last of these positions was the 
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identical place from which he, who had so long 
held the highest place in Europe, heheld his hopes 
crushed and his power destroyed. To recollect, 
that within a short month, the man whose name 
had heen the terror of £urope, stood on the very 
ground which I now occupied, that right oppo- 
site was placed that commander whom the event of 
the day hailed Vainqtieur du Vainqueur de la terre 
— that the landscape, now solitary and peaceful 
around me, presented so lately a scene of such hor- 
rid magnificence — ^that the very individual who was 
now at my side, had then stood hy that of Napo- 
leon, and witnessed every change in his counte- 
nance, from hope to anxiety, from anxiety to fear 
and to despair, — ^to recollect all this, oppressed me 
with sensations which I find it impossible to describe 
The scene seemed to have shifted so rapidly, that 
even while I stood on the very stage where it was 
exhibited, I felt an inclination to doubt the reality 
of what had passed. 

De Coster himself seems a sensible, shrewd 
peasant. He complained that the curiosity of the 
visitors who came to hear his tale, interfered a 
good deal with his ordinary and necessary occupa- 
tions : I advised him to make each party, who 
insisted upon seeing and questioning him, a regular 
charge of five francs, and assured him that if he 
did .so, he would find that Bonaparte had kept 
his promise of making his fortune, though in a way 
he neither wished nor intended. Pere de Coster 
said he was obliged to me for the hint, and I dare 
say has not failed to profit by it.^ 

' A very minate narratiTe of Bonaparte** oondaet daring 
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The field <^ balde pUinly told tbe histinry of the 
figlity as soon as the positioiis of the hostile armies 
were pointed out. The extent was so limited, and 
the interral between them so easily seen and ochd- 
manded, that the yarioas mancenrres oonld be 
traced with the eye upon the field itself, as upon a 
military plan of a foot square. All ghastly remains 
of the carnage had been either burned or buried, 
and the relics of the firay which yet remained were 
not in themselyes of a yery imposing kind. 
Bones of horses, quantities of old hats, rags of 
clothes, scraps of leather, and firagments of books 
an4 papers, strewed the ground in great profusion, 
especially where the action had been most bloody 
Among the last, those of most frequent occurrenee 
were the military UvreiSy or memorandum-books 
of the French soldiers. I picked up one of these, 
which shows, by its order and arrangement, the 
strict discipline which at one time was maintained 
in the French army, when the soldier was obliged 
to enter in such an account-book, not only the 
state of his pay and equipments, but the occasions 
on which he senred and cQstinguished himself, and 
the punishments, if any, which he had incurred. 
At the conclusion is a list of the duties of the pri- 
yate soldier, amongst which is that of knowing 
how to dress his yictuals, and particularly to make 
good soup. The livret in my possession appears 
to haye belonged to the Sieur Mallet, of the 2d 
battalion of the 8th raiment of the line : he had 
been in the seryice since the year 1791, until the 

the whole day, taken down Arom the mouth of thia peasant, 
'orms a curious article in the Appendix. 
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18th of June, 1815, which day probably closed his 
account, and with it all his earthly hopes and pro- 
spects. The fragments of German prayer-books 
were so numerous, that 1 have little doubt a large 
edition had been pressed into the miUtary service 
of one or other party, to be used as cartridge- 
paper* Letters, and other papers, memorandums of 
business, or pledges of friendship and affection, lay 
scattered about on the field — ^few of them were now 
legible. A friend picked up a copy of The Gentle 
Shepherd where the Scotch regiments had been 
stationed ; a circumstance which appeals strongly 
to our national feeling, firom the contrast between 
the rustic scenes of the pastoral and that in which 
the owner of the volume had probably fallen. 
Quack advertisements were also to be found where 
£nglish soldiers bad iallen. Among the universal 
remedies announced by these empirics, there was 
none against the dangers of such a field. 

Besides these fragments, the surface of the field 
showed evident marks of the battle. The tall 
crops of maize and rye^ were trampled into a thick 

1 [ ** But other hardest here, 

llian that which peasant's scythe demands. 
Was ||rAther*d in by stnrner hands. 

With bayonet, blade, and spear. 
No valgar crop was theirs to reap. 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap I 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell thick as ripen'd grain , 
And ere the darkening of the day. 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay ^ 

The ghastly harvest of the fray. 

The corpses of the slain. , 

" Ay, look again— that line so Mara 
And trampled maiks the biTOoack, 
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speedily remove from the face of nature the me- 
lancholy traces of the strife of man. 

The houses and hamlets which were exposed to 
the line of fire have of course suffered very much, 
being perforated by cannon-balls in every direc- 
tion. This was particularly the case at La Haye 
Sainte. The inhabitants of these peaceful cot- 
tages might then exclaim, in the words of our 
admired friend, — 

« Around them, in them, the loud hatUe dangs; 
Within our very waUa fierce spearmen push, 
And weapon'd warriors cross their clashing blades. 
Ah, woe is me ! our warm and cheerful hearths. 
And rushed floors, whereon our children play'd. 
Are flow Uie bloody lair of dying men ! ** * 

There was not, indeed, a cottage in the vicinity but 
what, ere the eve of the fight, was crowded with 
the wounded, many of whom had only strength 
to creep to the next place of cover, that they might 
lay them down to die. 

The village of Saint John, and others within the 
English position, had escaped with the demolition 
of the windows, and the breaches of the walls from 
without. The hamlets lying on the opposite heights, 
within the French line of bivouac, having been 
plundered to the bare walls, had sustained internal 
as well as external danuige. Among other claims 
upon English generosity, and which may serve to 
illustrate the idea whidi foreigners have formed of 
its mimitable extent, one was made by a proprietor 
of this district for a considerable sum, stated to be 

^Joanna Bail]ie*6 Etkwnid, a Tmgedy, Part Seeomd.l 

L 
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the damage which his property had sustained in 
and through the hattle of Waterloo. He was asked, 
why he thought a daim so unprecedented in the 
usual course of warfare would he listened to. He 
replied, that he understood the British had made 
oompensation in Spain to sufferers under similar 
circumstances. It was next pointed out to him that 
no English soldier had or could have heen accessary 
to the damage whidi he had sustuned, since the 
hamlets and houses plundered lay within Bona- 
parte's position. The Fleming, without haying 
studied at Leyden, understood the doctrine of con- 
sequential damages. He could not see that the cir- 
cumstance alleged made much difference, since he 
argued, if the English had not obstinately placed 
themselves in the way, the French would have 
marched quietiy on to Brussels, without doing him 
any material damage ; and it was not until he was 
positiyely informed that his demand would not be 
gpranted that he remained silenced, but not satisfied. 
Hougoumont (a name bestowed, I believe, by a 
mistake of our great commander, but which will 
certainly supersede the more proper one of Chateau- 
Goumont) is the only place of consideration which 
was totally destroyed. The shattered and blacken- 
ed ruins of this littie chateau remain among the 
wreck of its garden, while the fruit-trees, half torn 
down, half Atoned to the walls, give some idea of 
the Dutch neatness with which it had been kept 
ere the storm of war approached it. The garden 
wall being secured by a strong high hedge, it is 
supposed the French continued the attack for some 
time before they were aware of the great strength 
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of their defences. Yet it is strange that Bonaparte^ 
who witnessed the assault, never asked De Coster* 
who stood at his elbow, in what manner the garden 
was enclosed. 

The wall was ail loop-holed for the use of 
musketry, and the defenders also maintained a fire 
from scaffolds, which enabled them to level their 
guns. Most visitors bought peaches, and gathered 
hazel-nuts and filberts in the garden, with the 
pious purpose of planting, when they returned to 
England, trees, which might remind them and 
their posterity of this remarkable spot. The grove 
of trees around Hougoumont was shattered by 
grape-shot and musketry in a most extraordinary 
manner. I counted the mftrks upon one which had 
been struck in twenty different places, and I think 
there was scarce any one which had totally escaped. 
I imderstand the gentleman to whom this ravaged 
domun belongs is to receive full compensation from 
the government of the Netherlands. 

I must not omit to mention, that, notwithstand- 
ing the care which had been bestowed in burying 
or burning the dead, the stench in several places of 
the field, and particularly at La Haye Sainte and 
Hougoumont, was such as to indicate that the 
former operation had been but hastily and im- 
perfectly performed. It was impossible, of course, 
to attempt to ascertain the numbers of the slain ; 
but, including those who fell on both sides before 
the retreat commenced, the sum of forty-thousand 
will probably be found considerably within the 
mark, and I have seen officers of experience who 
compute it much higher. When it b considered. 
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therefore, that so many haman corpseB, besides 
tlioae of many thousand horses, were piled upon a 
field scarcely tno miles long, and not above halt a 
mae in breadth, it is wonderful that a pestilential 
disease has not broken out, to sum np the horror* 
of the campaign. e -or i 

If the peasaTita in the neigbbourbood of Watw- 
loo suffered great alwm and considerable ^a™^ 
in the coui-se of this ti»»nendoas conflict, it mwi 
be acknowledged they bad peculiar and ami^ 
moans of indemnificaUon. They had, in t"^*™ 
plaoe, the ffreate§t share of the Bpoils of the 
field of battle, for our soldiers were too niu» 
exhausted to antiflipate them in this partJcnlM 
Mnny country people wore at once enriched by the 
plunder of the French baggage, and not a few by 
that of the British, which, having been ordered M 
retreat during the action, became embarrassed on 
the narrow causeway leading through the gre»* 
forest of Soignies, uid was there fwrly sacked and 
{lillnged by tlie runaway Belgians and the peasan- 
try; B disgraceful scene, which nothing but the 
brilliancy of the great victory, and the consequent 
eiithusiusm of joy, could have allowed to be pass- 
ed over withonl strict enqoiry. Many of our 
officers, and some but ill able to afford aurJi a low, 
wero in tliis manner deprived of all their clothes and 
baggage at the moment of their advance into the 
^"''"l'*" °^ Franca. The aervanU of the officers 
were sometimea accessary to this pil- 
it is said, that one of these fugitive 
with the address of one of Moli*re'« 
h or Terence's (Oaves, bad the art to extra* 
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from his master's parents a sum of money, which 
he pretended to have laid out upon his funeral, he- 
fore they had received tidings that the pretended 
defunct had escaped the slaughter. 

A more innocent source of profit has opened to 
many of the poor people about Waterloo, by the 
sale of such trinkets and arms as they collect daily 
from the field of battle ; things of no intrinsic 
value, but upon vrhich curiosity sets a daily in- 
creasing estimate. These memorials, like the books 
of the Sibyls, rise in value as they decrease in 
number. Almost every hamlet opens a mart of 
them as soon as English visitors appear. Men, 
women, and children rushed out upon us, holding 
tip swords, pistols, carabines, and holsters, all of 
which were sold when I was there d prix jtiste^ at 
least to those who knew how to drive a bargain. 
I saw a tolerably good carabine bought for five 
francs ; to be sure there went many words to the 
bargain, for the old woman to whom it belonged had 
the conscience at first to ask a gold Napoleon for it, 
being about the value it would have borne in Bir- 
mingham. Crosses of the Legion of Honour were 
in great request, and already stood high in the 
market. I bought one of the ordinary sort for forty 
firancs. The eagles which the French soldiers wore 
in front of their caps, especially the more solid 
ornament of that description which belonged to the 
Imperial Guards, were sought after, but might be 
had for a few sous. But the great object of 
ambition was to possess the armour of a cuirassier, 
which at first might have been bought in gpreat 
quantity, almost, all the wearers having fallen in 
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that bloody battle. The victors had, indeed, carried 
off some of these cuirasses to serve as culinary 
utensils, and I myself have seen the Highlanders 
frying their rations of beef or mutton upon the 
breast-plates and back-pieces of their discomfited 
adversaries. But enough remained to make the 
fortunes of the people of St John, Waterloo, Plan- 
chenoit, &c. Wlien I was at La Belle Alliance J 
bought the cuirass of a common soldier for about 
six francs; but a very handsome inlaid one, once 
the property of a French officer of distinction, which 
was for sale in Bn^sels, cost me four times the 
sum. As for the casques, or head-pieces, which 
by the way are remarkably handsome, they are 
almost ifUrouvabley for the peasants immediately 
sold them to be beat out for old copper, and the 
purchasers, needlessly afraid of their being reclaim 
ed, destroyed them as fast as possible. 

The eagerness with which we entered into these 
negotiations, and still more the zeal with which we 
picked up every trifle we could find upon the field, 
rather scandalized one of the heroes of the day, 
who did me the favour to guide me over the field of 
battle, and who considered the interest I took in 
things which he was accustomed to see scattered 
as mere trumpery upon many a field of victory, 
with a feeling tlutt I believe made him for the 
moment heartily ashamed of his company. I was 
obliged to remind him that as he had himself 
gathered laurels on the same spot, he should have 
sympathy, or patience at least, with our more 
humble harvest of peach-stones, filberts, and trin- 
kets. Fortunately the enthusiasm of a visitor, 
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who went a bow-shot beyond us, by carrying off a 
brick from the house of La Belle Alliance, with 
that of a more wholesale amateur, who actually 
purchased tne door of the said nuinsion for two 
gold Napoleons, a little mitigated my military 
friend's censure of our folly, by showing it was 
possible to exceed it. I own I was myself some- 
what curious respecting the use which could be 
made of the door of La Belle Alliance, unless 
upon a speculation of cutting it up into trinkets, 
like Shakspeare's mulberry-tree. 

A relic of greater moral interest was given me 
by a lady, whose father had found it upon the field 
of battle. It is a manuscript collection of French 
songs, bearing stains of clay and blood, which 
probably indicate the fate orthe proprietor. One or 
two of these romances I thought pretty, and have 
since had an opportunity of having them transla- 
ted into English, by meeting at Paris with one of 
our Scottish men of rhyme. 



ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 

« 

It was Dunoifl, the youn; and brave, was bound for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons before Saint Mary's shrine : 
« And grant, immortal Queen of HeaTen,** was still the 

soldier's prayer, 
''That I may prove the bravest knight, and love the fairest 

fair." 

His oath of honour on the shrine he graved it with his sword. 
And foUow'd to the Holy Land the banner of his Lord ; 
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Where, faithfiil to his noble vovr, his war-cry fiU*d the air,— 
« Be honour'd aye the bravest knight, beloved the fairest 
fair." 

They owed the conquest to his arm, and then his li^e-lord 

said, 
** The heart that has for honour beat by bliss most be repaid, — 
My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a wedded pair. 
For thou art bravest of the brave, she fiiirest of the fair.** 

And then they bound the holy knot before Saint Mary's 

shrine, 
That makes a paradise on earth if hearts and hands combine ; 
And every lord and lady bright that were in chapel there, 
Cried, " Honoor'd be the bravest knight* beloved the fairest 

fair!" 



THE TROUBADOUR. 

Glowing with love, on fire for fame, 

A Troubadour that hated sorrow, 
BiMieath his lady's window came. 

And thus he sung his last good-morrow : 
** My arm it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my true-love*s bower; 
Gaily for love and fame to fight 

Befits the gallant Troubadour.*' 

And whUe he march*d with helm on head 

And harp in hand, the descant rung. 
As, faithful to his favourite maid. 

The minstrd-burden still he sung : 
«« My arm it is my country's right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
Resolved for love and fhme to fight, 

I 3ome^ a gallant Troubadour." 

Even when the battle-roar was deep» 
With dauntless heart he bew'd his way» 
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Mid splintering lance and falchion-sweep, 
And still was heard his warrior-lay ; 

" My life it is my country's right, 
My heart is in my lady's hower ; 

For lore to die, for fame to fight. 
Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

Alas ! upon the bloody field 

He fell beneath the foeman's glaive. 
But still, reclining on his shield, 

Expiring sung the exulting stave : 
*< My life it is my country*s right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
For love and fame to fall in fight 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

The tone of these two romances chimes in not 
vnhappUy with the circumstances in which the 
manuscript was found, although I do not pretend 
to have discovered the real e£Piasions of a military 
oard, since the first of them> to my certain know- 
ledge, and I have no doubt the other also, is a com- 
mon and popular song in France.^ The following 
Anacreontic is somewhat of a different kind, and 
■ess connected with the tone of feeling excited by 
the recollection, that the manuscript in which it 
occurs was the relic of a field of battle :— - 

It chanced that Cupid on a season. 

By Fancy urged, resolved to wed, 
But »uld not settle whether Reason 

Or Folly should partake his bed. 

What does he then ? — Upon my life, 

'Twas bad example for a deity — 
He takes me Reason for his wife. 

And Folly for his hours of gaiety. 

■ Paul has since learned that these two romances were written hj 
no less a personag« than the Dnchesse de St LeiL [Hortense Bean, 
hamols, Ex. Queen of Holland.— See Sir Walter Seottfs PoeUemi 
W«rks, where these translations also appear, vol xL, pp. 9M, 306,1 
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Though thas he dealt in petty treasoo* 
He loved them both in equal measure; 

Fidelity was born of Season, 
And Folly brought to bed of Fleasore. 

There is another verse of this last song, bnt so 
much defaced by stuns, and disfigured by indiflPerent 
orthography, as to be nnintelligible. The little 
iiollection contains several other ditdes, but rather 
partaking too mndi of the freedom of the corps de 
garde, to be worthy the trouble of transcription or 
translation. 

I have taken more piuns respecting these poems 
than their intrinsic poetical merit can be supposed 
to deserve, either in the original or the English 
version ; but I cannot divide them from the inte- 
rest which they have acquired by the place and 
manner in which they were obtidned, and therefore 
account them more precious than any other of the 
remains of Waterloo which have fallen into my 
possession. 

Had these relics of minstrelsy, or any tfaing oor* 
responding to them in tone and spirit, been preser- 
ved as actual trophies of tiie fields of Cressy and 
Agincourt, how many g^y visions of knights and 
squires and troubadours, and sirventes and lais^ 
and courts of Love and usages of antique chivalry, 
would the perusal have excited I Now, and brought 
close to our own times, they can only be considered 
as the stock in trade of the master of a regimental 
band ; or at best, we may suppose the compilation 
to have been the pastime of some young and gay 
French officer, who, little caring about the real 
merits of the quarrel in which he was engaged. 
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considered the war by which the fate of Europe 
was to be decided only as a natural and animating 
exchange for the pleasures of Paris. Still the gal- 
lantry and levity of the poetry compels us to con- 
trast its destined purpose, to cheer hours of mirth 
or of leisure, with the place in which the manu- 
script was found* trampled down in the blood ot 
the writer, and flung away by the hands of the 
spoilers, who had stripped him on the field of 
battle. I will not, however, trouble you with any 
further translations at present ; only, to do justice 
to my gaUant Troubadour, I will subjoin the orig^al 
French in the postscript to this letter. It is a 
task of some difficulty ; for accurate orthography 
was not a quality of the original writer,, and I am 
myself far from possessing a critical knowledge of 
the French language, though I have endeavoured 
to correct his most obvious errors. I am, dear sis^ 
ter, afifectionately yours, 

Paul. 



POSTSCRIPT. 
CHANSON. 



Partant pour la Syrie le jeune et beaa Donoii^ 
Alia prier Mai'ie de b^nir ses exploits, 
« Faites, O Reine immortelle,*' Itu dit-il en partant, 
** Que j*alme la plus belle, et sols le plus vaiUant." 

n grave sur la pierre le serment de Phonneur 
Et va suivre en guerre le Comte et son Seigneur; 
Au noble voeu fiddle il crie en combattant, 
** Aihour 4 la plus belle, gloire au plus ▼aillant.'* 
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Oil liil doit la victoire— *< Dunois,** dit son Seigneur, 
« Pulsque tu fais ma gloire, Je ferai ton bonheur, 
De ma fille Isabelle sois Tepoux 4 Tinstant, 
Car elle est la plus belle, et toi le plus vaillant.'' 

A I'autel de Marie lis contractent tons les deux, 
Cette union chSrie qui seule les rend heureux ; 
Chacnne Dame k la Chapelle 6*6crie en les voyant, 
<' Amour k la plus belle, bonneur au plus vaillant ! ** 
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Briilant d*amour, en partant pour la guerre, 
Le Troubadour, eimemi de chagrin, 
Pensoit ainsi k sa jeune bergere, 
Tous les matins en cbantant ce refrain : 

<* Mon bras k ma patrie, 

Mon CQBur pour mon aniie, 

Mourir gaiment pour la Gloire et TAmour, 

C'est le devoir d'un vaillant Troubadour.'* 

Dans le bivouac le Troubadour fiddle ; 
La casque au front, la guitare d la main, 
Dans sa de«ire, k sa jeune bergere, 
Chantoit ainsi le joyeux refrain : 

** Mon bras k ma patrie, 

Mon coBur pour mon amie, 

Mourir gaiment pour la Gloh« et 1' Amour, 

Cest le devoir d'un vaillant Troubadour.* 

Dans les combats depioyant son courage. 
La courage au coeur, la glaive k la main, 
£toit le mdme au milieu de carnage, 
Chaque matin, en chantant le refrain t 

** Mon bras 4 ma patrie, 

Mon ccBur k mon amie, 

Mourir gaiment pour f honneur et I'amour* 

Cest le devoir d*un vraiNl'roubadour." 

Ce brave, helas ! depioyant son couraga 
Attx eimemis en bravant le destin. 
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11 Tespiroit sur la fin son ame» 
JKommant sa belle, et chantant le refrain ; 

" Mon bras a ma patrie, 

Mon coeiir 4 mon amie, 

Mourir gaiment pour rhonneur et Famour, 

C'est le devoir d'un vrai Troubadour.'* 
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CHANSON DE LA FOLIE. 

il 

De praidre femme un jour, dit-on, 
L' Amour conduit la Fantaisie, 
On lui proposa la Raison, 
On lui proposa la Folie. — 
Quel choix feroit le Dieu fripon, 
Chacune d*eux est fort Jolie — 
II prit pour femme la Raiaon, 
Kt pour maitresse la Folie. 

11 les aimoit toutes lea deux, 
Avec une Constance 6gale, 
Mais r^poux vivant au mieux^ 
Avec la charmante rivale, 
Naquit un double njeton, 
De la double galanterie« 
L'amant > naquit de la Halson 
Et le Flaiair de la Folie. 



>/to in MS 
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LETTER X. 

PAUL TO , ESQ. OP 



Flemish Famu — Brussels — Face of the Country — Forests 
"^Antwerp Dock-yards — Bombardment of Atdtoerp — 
Camot the Governor — Union of Flanders and the 
Netherlands— Difference of Religion — Antwerp Cathe 
dral — Pictures carried off by the French — Rubens* De 
scent from the Cross — Painting in the Chapel where he is 
buried — Wax Figures— Effect of the Union on Dutch 
Commerce — King of the Netherlands — Belgian troops-^ 
Flemish Ballad-singers — Kindness to the British of the 
People of Brussels — of Antwerp — Reaping'Scythe^— 
Clumsiness of Flemish Furniture and Implements — 
Apparatus for Shoeing a Horse. 

The obligation which I contracted to write to 
jrou> my dear friend, upon subjects in some degree 
connected with your statistical pursuits, hangs round 
the neck of my conscience, and encumbers me more 
than any of the others which I have rashly enter- 
ed into. But you will forgive the deficiencies of 
one, who, though fifteen years doomed to be a 
farmer, has hitherto looked upon his sheep and 
cows rather as picturesque objects in the pasture, 
than subjects of profit in the market, and who, by 
some unaccountable ob%aseness of intellect, never 
could interest himself about his turnips or potatoes^ 
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unless they were placed upon the dinner-table* 
Could I have got an intelligent Flemish farmer to 
assist me, I have little doubt that I might have sent 
yon some interesting information from that land of 
Goshen, where the hand of the labourer is never 
for an instant folded in inactivity upon his bosom, 
and where the rich soil repays with ready gra- 
titude the pains bestowed in cultivation. Promp- 
titude and regularity, the soul of all agricultural 
operations, are here in such active exertion, that 
before the corn is driven out of the field in which 
it has been reaped, the plough is at work upon the 
stubble, leaving only the ridges Occupied by the 
shocks. The fertility of the soil is something 
unequalled, even in our best carse lands, being gene- ' 
rally a deep and inexhaustible mould, as favour- 
able for forest-trees as for cultivation. Cheapness 
is the natural companion of plenty ; and I should 
suppose that Brussels, considered as a capital, where 
every luxury can be commanded, is at present one 
of the economical places of residence in Europe. I 
began a brief computation, from which it appeared, 
that I might support myself^ with those comforts 
or luxuries which habit has rendered necessary to 
me, maintaining at the same time decent hospita- 
lity, and a respectable appearance, for about the 
sum of direct taxes which I pay to the public in 
Scotland. But ere I had time to grumble at my 
lot, came the comfortable recollection, that my 
humble home in the north is belted in by the broad 
sea, and divided from all the convulsions that have 
threatened the continent, that no contending armies 
have decided the fate of the world within ten miles 
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of my dwelling, and that the sound of cannon 
never broke my rest, unless as an esAj fiu-de-joie. 
These, with the various circumstances of safety 
and freedom connected with them, and arising oat 
of them, are reasons more than sufficient for deter- 
mining my preference in favour of my own homely 
home. 

But for such ashavebetterreasons than mere eco- 
nomy for choosing a short residence abroad, Brus- 
sels possesses great attractions. The English so- 
ciety there, so far as I saw it, is of the very first 
order, and I understand that of the principal fami« 
lies of the Netherlands is accessible and pleasant. 
This, however, is wandering from the promised 
topics — revenons a nas numtotis. 

The farm-houses and cottages in the Netherlands 
have an air of ease and comfort corresponding with 
the healthy and contented air of their inhabitants. 
That active industry, which eradicates every weed, 
prevents the appearance of waste and disorder, and 
turns every little patch of garden or orchard- 
ground to active profit, is nowhere seen to more 
advantage than in the Netherlands ; and the Fle- 
mish painters copied from nature when they repre- 
sented the groups of trees and thickets in which 
their cottages are usually embosomed. These thick- 
ets, and the woods of a larger scale, which are nu- 
merous and extensive, supply the inhabitants with 
fiiel, though there are also coal-mines wrought to 
considerable extent near Charleroi. The woods are 
chiefly of beech, but varied with birches, oaks, and 
other trees. The oaks, in particular, seem to find 
this a favourite soil, and are to be seen sprouting 
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freely in situations where the surface appears a 
light and loose sand. In the lower strata, no doubts 
they find a day soil better adapted to their nonrish^ 
ment. 

The forests of Flanders were formerly of a more 
valuable description than at present, for the trees 
fit for ship-timber have been in a great measure 
cut down by Bonaparte's orders, in his eager de- 
sire to create a nary at Antwerp. Nothing could 
better mark the immensity of his projects, and the 
extensive means which he had combined for their 
execution, than the magnificent dock-yards which 
he created in that city. The huge blocks of hewn 
stone, of the most beautiful grey colour, and closest 
grain, each weighing from two to four tons, which 
were employed in facing the large and deep basins 
which he constructed, were brought by water 
from the quarries of Charleroi, at the distance of 
sixty miles and upwards. The fortifications also, 
which Bonaparte added to those of the city, were 
of the most formidable description. Nevertheless 
the British thunders reached his vessels even in 
their well-defended dock-yards, as was testified by 
several of them having been sunk during the 
bombardment by Sir Thomas Graham, of which 
the masts yet renuun visible above water. The 
people of Antwerp did not speak with much respect 
of the talents of Camot, (their governor during 
the siege,) considered as an engineer, although we 
have often heard them mentioned with applause 
in England. They pointed out the remains of a 
■mall fascine battery, which was said to be mis- 
phcedy and never to have done any exeicution, as 

M 
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the 0DI7 offensive preparation made by order of 
this celebrated mathematician. In other respects 
the citizens were agreeably deceived in Carnot, 
whose appointment to the government of the city 
was regarded with the greatest apprehensions by 
the inhabitants, who remembered that he had been 
the minister and instrument of Robespierre. He 
gave them, however, no reason to complain of lum, 
and the necessary measures which he adopted of 
destroying such parts of the suburbs as interfered 
with die fire of the batteries, and the defence of 
the place, were carried into execution with as much 
gentleness and moderation as the inhabitants could 
have expected. The town itself, being studiously 
spared by the clemency of the besieging general, 
suffered but little from the British fire, though 
some houses were ruined by the bombs, and parti- 
cularly the Douancy or French custom-house, whose 
occupants had so long vexed the Flemings by their 
extortion, that its destruction was regarded by 
them with great joy. 

•Belgium, or Flanders, has of late acquired a new 
political existence, as a principal part of the kingdom 
«f the Netherlands. I am no friiend, in general, to 
the modern political legerdemain, which transfers 
cities and districts from one state to another, substi- 
tuting the << natural boundaries," (a phrase invented 
by the French to justify their own usurpations,) by 
assuming a river or a chain of mountains, or some 
other geographical line of demarcation, instead of 
the moral limits which have been drawn, by habits 
of faith and loyalty to a particular sovereign or 
fwm of government, by agreement in political and 
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religious opinions, and by resemblance of languag'e 
and manners ; limits traced at first perhaps by the 
infiaence of chance* but which hare been rendered 
sacred and indelible by long course of time and the 
habits which it has gradually fostered. Arrant 
dissementSf therefore, Indemnities, and all the other 
terms of modem date, under sanction of which 
cities and districts, and even kingdoms, have been 
passed from one government to another, as the 
property of lands and stock is transferred by a bar- 
gain between private parties, have been generally 
found to fail in their principal object. Either a 
general indifference to the form of government and 
its purposes, has been engendered in those whom 
superior force has thus rendered th6 sport of cir- 
cumstances ; or, where the minds of the population 
are of a higher and more vigorous order, the forced 
transference has only served to increase their af- 
fection to the country from which they have been 
torn, and their hatred against that to which they 
are subjected. The alienation of the Tyrol from 
Austria may be quoted as an example of the lat- 
ter e£Fect; and it is certain, that this iniquitous 
habit of transferring allegiance in the gross from 
one state to another, without consulting either 
the wishes or the prejudices of those fr'om whom 
it is claimed, has had the former consequences of 
promoting a declension of public spirit among the 
smaller districts of Germany. Upon the map, 
indeed, the new acquisitions are traced with the 
same, colour which distinguishes the original domi- 
nions of the state to which they are attached, and in 
the accompanying gazetteer, we read that such ^ 
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eity witk its liberties, containing so many thousand 
souls, forms now a part of the population of such a 
kingdom : But can this be seriously supposed (at 
least until the lapse of centuries) to convey to tiie 
subjects, thus transferred, that love and affection 
to their new dynasty of rulers, that reverence for 
the institutions in church and state, those wholesome 
and honest prejudices in favo^ir of the political 
society to which we belong, which go so far«»iB 
forming the love of our native country ? ^ Care I 
for the limbs, the thewes, the sinews of a man — 
Give me the spirit ! " — and when the stipulations 
of a treaty, or the decrees of a conqueror, can 
transfer with the lands and houses the lov^ £utb, 
and attachment of the inhabitants, I will b^eve that 
such arrondissements make a wholeson^ and useful 
part of the state to which they are asdgned. Untfl 
then the attempt seems much like that of a charla- 
tan who should essay to ingrafl^ as a useful and 
serviceable limb, upon the person of one patient, the 
arm or leg which he has just amputated from an- 
other. 

* • But though it seems in general sound and good 
doctrine, to beware of removing ancient land- 
marks, and although the great misfortunes of Eu- 
rope may be perhaps traced to the partition of Po- 
land, in which this attempt was first made upon 
the footing of open violence, yet the union between 
the Low Countries and the States of Holland must 
be admitted to form a grand exception to the 
general rule. It is, indeed, rather a restoration of 
the natural xmion which subsisted before the time 
of Philip the Second, than anew-modelled arrange- 
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ment of territory ; the unsettled situation of Flan- 
ders, in particular, having long heen such as to 
make it the common and ordinary- stage, upon 
which all the prize-fighters of Europe decided their 
quarrels. To a people too often abandoned to the 
subaltern oppression of governors sent from their 
foreign masters, it is no small boon to be placed 
under a mild and mitigated monarchy, and united 
with a nation whose customs, habits, and language, 
are so similar to their own. Still, however, such 
is the influence of the separate feeUngs and opi- 
nions acquired during the lapse of two centuries, 
that many prejudices remain to be smoothed away, 
and much jealousy to be allayed, and soothed, be- 
fore the good influence of the union can be com- 
pletely felt. 

The first and most irritating cause of apprehen- 
sion is the di£Ference of religion. The Flemings 
are very zealous, and very ignorant Catholics, over 
whom their clergy have a proportional power. The 
King's declared purpose of toleration has greatly 
alarmed this powerful body, and the nerve which 
has thus been touched has not failed to vibrate 
through the whole body politic. The Bishop of 
Ghent, formerly a great adherent and ally of Bo- 
naparte, has found his conscience alarmingly twin- 
ged by so ominous a declaration on the part of a 
Calvinistic monarch, and has already made his re- 
monstrance against this part of the proposed con- 
stitution in a pastoral letter, which is couched in 
very determined language.^ But the present royal 

1 I take this opportunity to announce the correction of a 
very groas error in the first edition of theee Letters, where^ 
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fiunfl jT are too rarely seated, and tiie tbnes, it may 
be hoped, too liberal, for sach fnlminatioiis to inter- 
fere with tbe "progress of toleration. Meanwhile 
die king neglects nothing that fairly can be done 



tbe mune of tiie Bishop of Liege had, through misiiifa 
tion, been insoted for that of the Bishop of Ghent. The 
extent of this inistake» which I deeply r^ret, will be best 
nndentood by the foDowing extract from a letter, in which 
it is pointed oat and correeted. The anthority of the writer 
is bejrond dispate, and Pan! readily adnuta the inaccnraej of 
his riotca^ though taken npon die ipot. 

" The Bishop of Liege was nerer an adherent or aBy of 
BoDiq^arte. On the contrary, drircn from his principality or 
Wshoprie, (for the See of Liege was fimneriy both,) he took 
refuge at Batisbone, where his residoice hai^ I bdiere^ ever 
been, and where he has never ceased to enjoy the respect of 
those who were most opposed to the views of the oxarper. So 
far from his conscience haring been alarmingly twinged by 
the king's proposed toleration, that, recommended by his 
majesty to the Archbishopric of lialines in the room of the 
Abb^ de Pradt, he repaired to Brussels when the const! tntion 
was proposed, and acted ther^ at a rery critical moment, as 
the most strenuoos supporter of that rery toleration which he 
is accused so nroneoosly as baring opposed. You, who were 
present with me at Brussels when the constitution of the Low 
Countries was proposed and adopted, were a personal wit- 
ness of the laudable conduct of this worthy prelate, and can 
speak of it as it deserres. It would hare been impossible for 
the Bishop of Liege to have issued a pastoral letter, not only 
of the nature in question, but of any kind whatever; because, 
though still styled Bishop, he has in effect no diocese, that of 
Liege having been abolished during the French occupancy, 
I should conceive the prelate whose name ought to have been 
cited in this part of the work, to be the Bishop of Ghent, 
to whom all that has thus been erroneously attributed to the 
Prince- Bishop of Liege will exactly apply, except that I am 
not aware of his having, as stated in the 233d page, had 
brethren in his intolerance, at least episcopal brethren, the 
Bishop of Toumay having been the only bishop of tha 
Netherlands who adopted a similar coarse of opposition.'* 
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to conciliate his new Catholic suhjects. He has 
recently pledged himself to use his utmost exertions 
to recover from the possession of the French the 
pictures which* they carried off from various 
churches in the Netherlands, and particularly from 
Brussels and Antwerp. Among the last, was the 
chef-d'oeuvre of Ruhens, the Descent from the 
Cross, which, with two corresponding pictures 
relative to the same subject, once hung above the 
high altar in the magnificent church at Antwerp, 
where the compartments, which they once filled, 
remain still vacant to remind the citizens of their 
loss. All the other ornaments of that church, as 
well as of the cathedral, shared the fate of this 
masterpiece, excepting only a painting which Ru- 
bens executed to decorate the chapel in which he 
himself lies buried; and which an unusual feeling 
of respect and propriety prevented the spoilers from 
tearing away from his tomb. The composition of 
the picture is something curious; for under the 
representation of a Holy Family, and various cha* 
racters of the New Testament, the artist has punt- 
ed his grandfather, his father, his three wives, and 
his mistress, the last in the character of the Virgin 
Mary, to whom the others are rendering homage. 
He has also introduced his own portrait, a noble 
martial figure, dressed in armour, and in the act of 
unfurling a banner. Whatever may be thought of 
the decorum of such a picture painted for spch a 
place, the beauty of the execution cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired. While the English traveller is 
called upon for once to acknowledge the modera- 
tion 6f the French, who have left at least one mo* 
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■m aart of art in tiic place to 

■ppfopriate, lie will probaUy widk dMf had cnried 

•ffwiditiiem tlie tnih of wax figmi, wUc^ to 
liw diigpraee of good taste aad 
still tlie objects of popolar 
from aO polemics^ one can easily 
m^ of an inl eres tia g paintiag, 
oar material organs tiie portrntof a 
alfecting scene of SeripCnre^ may not cmly be an 
appropriate ornament in tiie temple of wuisiiq^ 
b^ like cimrdi-nmricy may bare its effMi in fix- 
ii^ tbe attention, and aiding die devotion of tbe 
congr^;ation. It may be also easily nndentood, 
and readily finrgiren, that wben kneding bcfiice 
tbe rery altar to wbidi oor ancestors in trouble 
resorted for comfinty we m^y be gradually led to 
annex a superstitions rererence to tbe place itaelf : 
Bat wben, in tbe midst of sndi a catbednd as tbat 
of Antwerp, one of the grandest pieces of CSotbie 
ardiitectore whidi Europe can show, — wben 
among tbe long-dra^m aisles and lofty ardies» 
whidi seem almost the work of demi-gods, so 
mudi does the art and toil bestowed surpasa what 
modem times can present, — ^wben, in the midst of 
such a scene, we find a wax figure of the Virgin, 
painted, patdied, frizzled, and powdered ; with a 
tarnished satin gown, (the skirt held up by two dbe- 
mbs,) paste earrings and neddace, differing in no 
respect, but in size, from the most paltry doll tbat 
erer was sold in a toy-shop ; and observe this in- 
congruous and ridicolous stoamy the object of fer- 
Tid and zealous adoration from the Totariea who 
are kneeling before it, we see the idolatry of the 
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Romish Church in a point of view disgnsting and 
homiliating as that of ancient Egypt, and cease to 
wonder at the obstinacy of the prelate aforesaid, 
and that part of the priesthood, who fear the light 
which universal toleration would doubtless throw 
upon the benighted worship of their great Diana. 
In the meanwhile the promise of the king to pro^ 
cure restoration of the pictures, is received by most 
of the Flemings as a pledge, that the religion which 
he himself professes, will not prevent his interest- 
ing himself in that of the Catholics ; and I think 
there can be little doubt that, under the gradual 
influence of time and example, the grosser points 
of superstition will be tacitly abandoned here, as in 
other Catholic countries. 

The Dutch have a more worldly subject of 
jealousy in the state of their commerce, which 
cannot but be materially affected by the opening 
of the Scheldt, whenever that desirable event shall, 
have taken place, and also by the principal resi- 
dence of the government being changed from the 
Hague to Brussels. But they are a reflecting 
people, and are already aware that the operation of 
both these changes wUl be slow and. gradual; for 
commerce is not at once transferred from the 
channels in which it has long flowed; and for 
some time, at least, family recollections and attach- 
ments will make the royal family frequent resi- 
dents in Holland, notwithstanding the charms of 
the palace of Lacken. In the meanwhile the Dutch 
gain the inestimable advantage of having the battle 
turned from their gates, and of enjoying the pirotee- 
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tion of a strong barrier placed at a distance from 
their own frontier. — ^blessings of themselves suffi- 
cient to compensate the inconvenience which they 
may for a time sustain, until they transfer their 
capital and industry to the new channels offered 
for them by the union. - 

Nothing could have happened so fortunate for 
the popularity of the house of Orange as the active 
and energetic character of the hereditary prince. 
His whole behaviour during the actions of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, and the wound which (it may 
be almost said fortunately) he received upon the 
latter occasion, have already formed the strongest 
bond of union between his family and their new 
' subjects, long unaccustomed to have sovereigns 
who could lead them to battle, and shed their blood 
in the national defence. The military force, which 
he is at this moment perpetually increasing, is of a 
respectable description; for, though some of the 
Belgian troops behaved ill during the late brief 
campaign, there were other corps, and particularly 
infantry and artUlery, both Dutch and Flemings, 
whose firmness and discipline equalled those of any 
regiments in the field. The braves Beiges are 
naturally proud of the military glory they have 
acquired, as well as of the prince who led them on. 
In every cornei^ of Brussels there were ballad- 
singers bellowing out songs in praise of the prinee 
and his followers* I, who am a collector of 
popular efiiisions, did not fail to purchase speci- 
mens of the Flemish minstrelsy, in which, by the 
way, there is no more mention of the Duke of 
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Wellington, or of John Bull, than if John Bull 
and his iUustrioos general had had nothing to do 
with the hatUe of Waterloo. 

This little omission of the Flemish hards pro- 
ceeds, however, from no disinclination to the Dake 
or to England. On the contrary, our wounded 
received during their illness, and are yet experien 
cing during their convalescence, the most affecting 
marks of kindness and attention from the inhabi- 
tants of Brussels. These acts of friendship towards 
their allies were not suspended (as will sometimes 
happen in this world) until the chance of war had 
decided in favour of the English. Even on the 
17th, when the defeat of Blucher, and the retreat 
of the Duke of Wellington, authorized them to 
entertain the most gloomy apprehensions for their 
own safety, as well as to fear the vengeance of the 
French for any partiality they might show to- 
wards their enemies, the kind citizens of Brussels 
were not deterred from the exercise of kindness 
and hospitality.. They were seen meeting the 
wounded with refreshments ; some seeking for 
those soldiers who had heen quartered in their 
houses, others bestowing their care on the first 
disabled sufferer they met with, carrying him to 
their home, and nursing him like a child of th^ fa- 
mily, at all the cost, trouble, and risk, with which 
their hospitality might he attended. The people 
of Antwerp, to which city were transferred upon 
the 17th and 18th most of those who had been 
wounded at Quatre Bras, were equally zealous in 
the task of the good Samaritan. Many of our poor 
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fello« lold »., that 'l'=!'.r?,^,!,|r»*0» 
for the «tt«ntloii of tl.=.e kmd Flemiog* ^ 

" Bui™ .rrmi™ ra-""! "'"' I'"'"'" ^^^^ 

.iDC m«.yof tk. bigh»i« ""l »"' ^SSSw 
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,^e.,- «dd . i«iy to »., who ■p'xr.s^bkS- 
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I „w . wounded Highluder Wf^'^i u 
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1 havo asaia wandered from agricnltorw uw 
elitio and military a&ire, but I have little to add 
f belonga to yonr department, «ica 
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I have no doubt that you have ab'eady sate in 
judgment upon the Flemish plough, rake, and hay- 
fork, presented to the Highland Society by one of 
its most active members. The most remarkable 
implement of agriculture which fell under my ob- 
servation was a sort of hooked stick, which the 
reaper holds in his lefk hand, and uses to collect 
and lay the com as he cuts it with a short scythe. 
The operation is very speedy, for one person en- 
g^ed in it can keep two or three constantly em- 
ployed in binding the sheafs. But I suppose it 
would only answer where the ground is level and 
free from stones. 

The furniture of the Flemings, and, generally 
•peaking, their implements of labour, &c., have a 
furious correspondence with what we have been 
accustomed to consider as their national character ; 
being strong and solid, but clumsy and inelegant, 
and having a great deal more substance employed 
in constructing them than seems at all necessary. 
Thus the lever of an ordinary draw-well is gene- 
rally one long tree ; and their waggons and barges 
are as huge and heavy as the horses which draw 
them. The same cumbrous solidity which distin- 
guishes the female figures of Rubens, may be traced 
in the domestic implements and contrivances of his 
countrymen. None would have entertained you 
more than the apparatus provided for securing a 
horse while in the act of being shod, a case in 
which our Vulcans trust to an ordinary halter and 
their own address. But a Flemish horse is im- 
mured within a wooden erection of about his own 
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size, haring a solid roof, suppcirled by four massive 
posts, such as a British carpenter would use to erect 
a harbour-crane. The animal's head is fastened 
between two of these huge columns with as many 
chains and cords as might hare served to bind Baron 
Trenck ; and the foot which is to be shod is secu- 
red in a pair of stocks, which extend between two 
of the upright beams. This is hardly worth wri- 
ting, though ridiculous to look at; but there is 
something, as Anstey says, '^ so clumsy and dunch" 
in the massive strength of the apparatus, in the 
very unnecessary extent of the precaution, and in 
the waste of time, labour, and materials, that it may 
be selected as an indication of a national character, 
displaying itself in the most ordinary and trifling 
particulars. 

^ Adieu, my dear friend ; I am sorry I can send 
you no more curious information on your favourite 
subject. But it would be unnecessary to one who 
is skilled in all the modern arts of bumii^ with- 
out fire, and feeding without pasture ; . and who 
requires no redieipts from Holland to teach him 
how to lay on so much fat upon a bullock or a pig, 
as will make the flesh totally unfit ibr eating. 
Yours affectionately, 

Paul. 
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1. Watbrlbt. 

2. Qdt Hanhbbiho. 

3. ANIIdDART. 
6. FORIDNBS OF NlOBL, 

6. Fbvbkil op the Peak. 

7. Q PEN TIM DnnWAHD. 

8. St Ronaitb Well. 

9. Redoauntlbt. 

10. Betkoised. 

11. Tali en AH. 

12. Woodstock. 

The above ore Illaiitrat«d witli npwai^ of 

SIXTEEN HtTNDBEI) ENaBATINQS 

On Wood and SteeL 



13. HlOBLAirO WlDOTf— Two 

Dkovbss — SimaBoirs 
Dauobtbb. 

14. Fair Maid or Pbrth. 

15. Annb of Qeibrbtbih. 

16. Count Bobbbt of Fa- 

17. Castlb Dahobboos— My 

AUHT MABaABBT*S 

MiRBOB— Death or 
the Laibd'3 Jock. 



/bit QSSaltn: gftaWi 9attitnl W&aria. il 



POET ICAL WO HKS, 

I. 

EDITION 1861. 

One Vol. Foolscap 8vo. Indnding the Load of thx Isles, 
Author's Notes, &c, which^aU other editions of this siee want. 
With a Memoir of the Author, and Blastrations on Steel after Turner 
and othen. 

Cloth lettered, gilt edgeg, 5s. Morocco antique, 10s. 

THE SAME, large paper, with Steel Engrayings after Sir David 
Wilkie, Stanfield, &c. 

Cloth lettered, gilt edges, 6s. Morocco antique^ 10s. 6d. 



II. 

EDITION 1838^4. 

In 12 Tola. fbap. 8yo, cloth, uniform with the Koyels, 48 Vols. 

Containing the Author's Last Introductions, Notes by the Editor, 

and 24 Engravings, all from Turner's Designs. 

In Sets, cloth lettered, £1 : 16s. Separate Vols. 8s. 



III. 

EDITION 1844. 

In 6 Vols. fbap. 8vo, doth, uniform with the Novels, 25 Vols. 

Including 112 New Pieces, and Notes, 12 Engravings after Turnery 

and Fao-simile. 

CONTENTS. 

VOL. 

1. Lat of thb Last Minstbbl, ftc 

2. Marmion. 

3. LaDT of thb liAlEE — ^BRmAL OF TRIERMAXir. 

4. RoKEBY— Don Roderick — ^Harold thb Dauivtlbss. 

5. Lord of thb Isues, Ac. 

3. Cobtbibtttioks to Bordbb Minstrblst— Dbakatio Pibobs. 

In Sets, Cloth lettered, 24s. Sepamte Vols. 4s. 
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jbir CSSaltnr ibcott'if poetical TOoduT. 



IV. 



FEOFLS'S EDITION 1846. 

One Vol. Royal Octavo, iiiii£>rm with the Novels, People's Editiok, 
containing 112 Kew Pieces, and Notes, Vignette Title, and Fac- 
simile. Cloth lettered, lOs. 

THE SAME, Large Paper, with 26 Engravings from Turner, &c, 
forming a Companion to the Novels, Abbotsfobd Edition. 
Cloth lettered, 18s. Morocco, elegant, 828. 



V. 

FOCKET EDITION FOB TOUBISTS. 
Lat of the Last MmsTREL— Marmion — Ladt of the Lake — 

ROKSBT — ^liORD OF THE ISLES — ^AND BrEDAL OF TrIERMAIN. 

niuminated Covers, gilt edges. Is. 8d. each. 
Cloth lettered, Is. 6d. Morocco, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 



MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 

WITH SIB WALTER SCOTTS INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, 

AND ADDITIONS. 

In Four Vols. Foolscap Octavo, with 8 Engravings from Turner. 

Cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 

%* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies^ set to Mune, wU he 

found in tide Edition, 



i^ix QCSxUer ibtatfi ^xait Wiatki. 
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PROSE WORKS. 



I. 

EDITION 1834^36. 



28 Vols., aniform with the Novels, 48 Vols., 56 Engrayings from 
Tubneb; Portraits and Maps. 

COVTWXTB. 
VOL. 

1. Life of John Dry den, 

2. Memoirs of JoncUhan Swift. 

3, 4. Memoirs of Eminent Novelists, dkc. 

5. PauPs Letters to his Kirufolh, 

6. Essays on Chivalry y Itomance, and the Drama, dc, 

7. Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 
8-16. Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 9 Vols. 

17-21. MiscdUmeous Criticism, dc, 5 Vols. 
22-26. Tales of a Grandfather (History of Scotland), 5 Yols. 
27,28. Tales of a Grandfather (History of France), 2 Vols. 
In Sets, Cloth lettered, £A : 4s. Separate Vols. 3s. 



II. 

» 

EDITION 184143. 
Three Vols. Boyal 8yo, uniform with the Novels, People's Edition. 

VOL. 

1. Biographies of Swift, Dryden, Essays, Criticisms, dkc. 

2. Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 

3. Tales of a Grandfather, History of Scotland. 

In Sets, Cloth lettered, £1 : 6s. 
Vols. L and II. separate, 10a. each~Vol. UL, 6s. 



14 Sir OtBlter Skates ^finu BBnis. 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER— <iistmt if seiniio.) 

With nz EngraTiiigs after Tukheb, and npwaids of Fifty on Wood. 
Three Yob. fbobcap 8vo, doth, 128. ; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 

THE SAME, 1 Vol. Boyal 8to, nnifonn with the Norels, Peoflb's 

Editios. Goth, lettered, 6s. 

LABGE PAPER, uniform with the Novels, Abbotbpokd Editioh, 
11 Engravings after Tubheb, doth, lettered, 16s. 6d. 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER-oistibt iffriice.) 

With Two Engravings firom Tubseb, and upwards of Fifty on Wood. 
One Yolome foolscap 8vo, doth, 4s. ; extra, gilt edges, 6s. 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 

In two Volumes, with Coloured Map, Crown 8vo, Bound, 10s. 

I%ia Edition is extensively used in the Schools under 
Government Supmntendence. 



COLLECTION FOR SCHOOLS 

Fhmi the Worki of Sm Wauteb Soott, Crown 8to, Boimd, Ss. 63. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Five Vols, foolscap 8vo, uniform with the Novels, 25 Vols., Maps, 
Portrait, and 9 Engravings after Tubhxb. 
In Sets, Goth, lettered, 20s. 

THE SAME, 1 VoL Bojral 8vo, uniform with the Novels^ Piopu*8 

Edition, CbUi, lettered, 10s. 

LARGE PAPER, uniform with the Abbotsvobd Editiov, 20 
Engravings after Tubhbb and others. Cloth, lettered, l8s. 



LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

t 

By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 



I. 
EDmOK 1837-39. 

In Ten Yolumes Foolscap 8to, uniform with the Author's 
Favourite Edition of the Novels, 20 Engravings 
on Steel, and Fac-simile. 

In Sets, Cloth, lettered, ;£l : 10s. Separate Yolumes, 3s. 



11. 
EDmOK 184& 

In One Vol. Royal 8vo, uniform with the Novels, Pxoplb's 
Edition, with Portrait and Fao-simile. 

Cloth, lettered, 10s. 

THE SAME, Large Paper, uniform with the Novels, 

Abbotsvokd Edition, with 11 Engravings from Tusnbb, 

Portraits, &c. 

Cloth, lettered, 18s. 



III. 
EDmOV 1868. 

In One YoL, Crown 8vo, with 12 Engravings from Tusnbb 

and others. 

doth, lettered, 78. 6d. ; extra, gilt edges, 88. 6d. 

This EdUion eorUains much new and inUruting maUer 
relative to AlhoUford and Sir Walter Scotfs Family, 



SIR WALTER SCOTrS 



WRITINGS AND LIFE. 



CONTENTS OF THE CATALOGUE, 

1. WOBKS SUITABLE FOB PbESENTS 

2. WoBKS Ain> Life in Sets, of each of the Sebies 

3. Wavbbley Novels, Vabious Editions . 

4. Poetical Wobks, Vabious Editions 

5. Pbose Wobks, Vabious Editions 

6. Tales of a Gbandfatheb, Vabious Editions 

7. Life of Napoleon, Vabious Editions 

8. Life of Sib Walteb Scott, Vabious Editions 



PAGK 

2-3 

4^ 

6*10 

11-12 

13 

14 

14 

15 



The public ABE WABNED, that m hook published 
under the title of the Poetical Works of Sm Walter Scott 

is complete, unless it bears the imprint of Robert Gadell, or 

Adam & Charles Blace:, Edutburoh. 

THESE WOBKS, vnth the Author's latest Notes, as well 
as several of the principal Poems themselves, being aU copy- 
right, Printers and Pvhlishers are hereby cautioned against 
violaHng the said copyright. 



Pnee FIVE SHILLINGS sent Free by Post 

7n^ 
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In Fuuhcap 810, Price 6s 

RUSSIAN LIFE 

IN THE INTEKIOK; K 

^i 

THE EXPEEIEKCES OF A SPOETSMAN p. 

By Ivan TouKGnFsiF.F or Moscow. ■ ^| 

Edited by J. D. Meikleiohn. g^] 



if, KrapbicpnnBentlnwil. 'tit| 



BLACK'S NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 



In Four Sheets Imperial FoL'o, 
On the Scale of Eightj Miles to the Inch. 
With a Key Map, exliibiting the Telegraphic Linca ftnd 
FirtrcBses of Europe, and Statistical Tables of the Popula- 
tion, Eevcnues, IHineDBions, Military and Naval Eeaources 
of the different Kingdoms, and other useful Information. 

Coloured with great attention to accuracy and distinctnesa, 
and mounted on Cloth (folded Quarto), in a handsome Case, 
pnce ISa., or on RollerB, varnished, 259. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDIKBURGH ; 

ASV ALL liOOKSKLLEna. 





fitl^^ H 



.e. i\. 




